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With the close of the month o&June, we pass from the 
New Testament lessons to the Old; from the study of 
the kingdom of the Son of David, to the study of the 
kingdom of David himself. Dr. Woolsey’s notes on 
the Greek text are succeeded by Dr. Green’s notes on 
the Hebrew. A portion of those latter were written 
by the eminent Princeton professor while he was on 
the Atlantic, on his way to.the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council at Belfast ; but it will be seen that he was in 
no sense at sea as to his scholarship or his doctrines. 


Once more the Sunday-school workers of the United 
States and Canada have met, by their delegates, in 
international convention, and counseled together with 
reference to the interests of the cause they fepresent. 
Added importance attached to this triennial gather- 
ing, in view of the fact that a new Lesson Committee 
was to be appointed, for the selection of the third series 
of International lessons. A report of the main fea- 
tures of the convention is given inf our pages this week. 
It will be seen that the new Lesson Committee contains | 


no more members, but takes in several more denomi- | 


nations, than the old one. Whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom of the other changes, there is cause | 
for sincere regret that the Rev. Dr. James A. | 
Worden, who is the recognized representative of the 


Presbyterian Church in its Sunday-school work, and | 


who did good service on the old committee, was not 
reappointed on the new one. Other points considered 
by the convention, and comments on its action as a 
whole, must be delayed for the present. 





Two diametrically opposed courses cf action may 
each lead to the same ending. Yet neither course 
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|of action is to be approved or condemned from its 
ending only. A man may so labor for others—it may be 

his duty so to labor—that he sinks, a physical wreck, 
| before the half of his natural term of life is over; or he 
| may reach the same ending through the selfish pur- 
| suit of his own pleasures. Nature knows no differ- 
ence; she deals as stern punishment to one who sacri- 
| fices himself for the sake of others, as to the selfish 
seeker after worldly pleasures. But the physical 
break-down of the one, through his ever-ready 
| response to the call of duty, is a glorious martyrdom ; 
while that of the other is mear akin to the punish- 
/ment of the pit. In these days, when many are 

bowing down to physical and to intellectual well-being 
_as the gods of their idolatry, it is well to recognize 
| the fact that the sacrifice of these is not always sinful, 

but that, im certain cases, it may be the only hon- 
orable and virtuous course for one to pursue. Bodily 
| health, intellectual vigor, and balanced mental cul- 
ture, are great goods ; but to many they are the price 
for which they sell their souls. There are higher 
goods than these, and whenever duty demands the 
sacrifice of the lower goods, the sacrifice should be 
made, if not joyfully, at least willingly. The Deca- 
logue contains no command : Thou shalt be healthy ; or 
Thou shalt possesss a superior intellect ; or, Thou shalt 
sacrifice all else to self-culture; but it is filled with the 





| spirit of that self-sacrificing love which is ready to give 
up all—culture, intellect, and health—for the glory of 
God and the good of God’s people. Be as healthy as you 
fairly can; cultivate your intellect as best you 
rightly can ; get all the knowledge you properly can : 
but whenever plain duty calls for the perilling of 
health, or intellectual well-being, or the means of 
winning knowledge, do not attempt to persuade your- 
self that the supposed duty of guarding these out- 
weighs all else; but do the right, trusting in God for 
the result, in the knowledge that in his sight obedience 
is better than a first-class education, or a vigorous 
intellect, or even faultless health, however heretical 
that may seem to some of our godless scientists. 


Bible study is always a good thing; but Bible study 
is not always as good a thing as it might be. Wher- 
ever the study of the Bible is entered upon in a proud, 
rebellious, or uncharitable spirit, the mind of the 
reader is encased as if in triple steel against the 
entrance of the truth. Most men’s difficulties with 
the Bible are difficulties within themselves ; and what 
is wanted for their removal is not an expurgated Bible, 
but an expurgated reader. One of the great reli- 
gious spirits of the present century touches this truth in 
a sermon on The Inward Witness to the Truth of the 
| Gospel. “ When I see,” he said, “a person hasty and 
| violent, harsh and high-minded, careless of what oth- 
| ers feel, and disdainful of what they think; when I 
| see such a one proceeding to inquire into religious sub- 
| jects, [am sure beforehand he cannot go right—he 
will not be led into all the truth—it is contrary to the 
nature of things, and the experience of the world, that 
| he should find what he is seeking. I shall say the 
same were he seeking to find out what to believe or do 
in any other matter not religious; but especially in 
in such a solemn and important inquiry ; for the fear 
of the Lord (humbleness, teachableness, reverence 
toward him) is the very beginning of wisdom ; it leads 
us to think over things moderately and honestly, to 











examine patiently, to bear doubt and uncertainty, to 
wait perseveringly for an increase of light, to be slow 
to speak, and to be deliberate in deciding.” This is 
certainly the true spirit in which to approach the 
study of the Bible ; and where that spirit is, there need 
be no fear of Scripture difficulties. Humility, rever- 
ence, patience, are the three keys to which the Serip- 
ture opens; where these are lacking, the deepest 
knowledge of the Bible must also be lacking. The 
true spirit in which to come to the study of the Bible 
is that of the little child, waiting to be taught, know- 
ing that there is much to learn, and, by God’s grace, 
determined to learn it, if God will. No native bright- 
ness of intellect, no acquired power of critical insight, 
no wealth of knowledge, can take the place of that 
humility and teachableness which alone will reveal, 
through the blessing of God’s Spirit, the hidden treas- 
ures of the Word of God. Only in that spirit of 
docility and in that spirit of reverent humility will 
the study of the Scriptures become the best which it 
may become. 





CONFLICTS OF FEELING. 


The severest struggles to which a man can be sum- 
moned are always in his own mind and heart. No 
outside conflict can ever equal, in severity or in 
intensity, a conflict which is wholly within one’s self: 
Any man who has lived a life of open struggle and 
combat, who has had his full share in the warfare of 
words, in the warfare of principles, in the warfare of 
actual physical encounters on the field of battle,— 
will tell you, unhesitatingly, that no contests in any 
of these spheres have equaled, or have approached, 
in their terribleness, or in their-soul-racking power, 
those struggles which have been wholly within his 
own being, and where there was no sign of an enemy 
outside of himself. And in such struggles as these, 
souls which seem quietest, and which are apparently 
never called to strife and combat, are often in as 
bitter warfare as are those who stand foremost among 
the world’s recognized soldiers and heroes. 

Nor is it in struggles with evident temptation to 
do wrong that a soul has its severest conflicts. Not 
when the path of right and duty is clearly open 
before one’s mind, and a seductive call is heard, 
urging him to turn away from that path toward 
pleasures or rewards in another direction, is the com- 
bat sorest; but it is when there is a question between 
two imminent seeming-duties, or when strong feeling 
urges vehemently to one course, while an equally 
strong feeling urges with like vehemence to a course 
directly opposite. So long as the whole soul can 
combine itself against an outside foe—either seen or 
felt—the conflict is simple, and the warfare is straight- 
forward. But it is when the man is divided against 
himself, that he cannot stand. And there are divis- 
ions of self in duty and in feeling, to every strong 
man, and to every tender-hearted woman, in the soul- 
conflicts of their earthly experiences. These are 
hardest of all to meet and to endure. 

Take this illustration from the story of conflicts on 
the sea: Some years ago, one of the ocean steamers 
was approaching the coast of Nova Scotia, on her way 
from England to the United States. A dense fog had 
prevented her getting an observation for more than 
twenty-four hours, and her bearings were unknown. 
She was nearer the high granite cliffs of the bold coast 
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than her commander suspected, and her prow was set 
toward them. Meanwhile the quick ears of some 
fishermen, in an inlet a little to the northward, caught 
the sound of the steamer’s engines through the fog, 
and recognized her peril. Three of them pushéd out 
hurriedly in a small boat, and pulled down toward 
the cliffs she was approaching. No time was to be 
lost. The steamer was coming on steadily, as to sure 
destruction. They made for her, shouting the alarm 
as they pulled. The steamer’s captain, who was 
anxiously on the watch, caught the sound of their 
warning voices, and saw their friendly boat through 
the fog, just as the huge gray cliffs loomed before him 
on his very bow. Not an instant could be spared. 
The one hope for the steamer was in his mind at the 
first glance. To go on for another second was to 
carry the steamer and all her passengers to certain 
death. To change her course at the instant was to 
run down the little boat with the brave men who 
were risking their lives for her safety. What an 
issue! What a choice! 


“Helm a-port! Hard a-port! Quick!” rang the 
captain’s voice. The steamer obeyed her helm, 
passed over her rescuers, and was herself in safety 
with all on board. Who supposes that that steam- 
ship captain’s conflict of feeling, in that moment of 
soul-ful struggle, was not sorer and bitterer than any 
which Nelson knew at Trafalgar, or Perry at Lake 
Erie? In the one case the soul itself was divided. 
In the other cases, the soul was at one with itself, and 
its conflicts were with an outside foe. “If only I 
could have died for those brave men! ” said the heavy- 
hearted captain, as he told of this supreme struggle 
of his life on the sea. “ But as it was, there was no 
choice left to me, with my responsibility for all my 
passengers and’ crew.” There have been more than 
one such conflict of feeling as that, on land as well as 
on sea. God pity those who have part in such! 


There is even a sadder illustration than this, of a 
heart-rending conflict of feeling, in one of the Bible 
stories—the saddest and perhaps the most inexplicable 
of all the Bible stories. The little son of Jeroboam, 
the king of Israel, fell sick. The boy’s loving 
mother went, at the father’s request, to seek help 
from Abijah, the prophet of Jehovah. “1 am sent 
to thee with heavy tidings,” said the prophet, as the 
mother approached him. “ Arise thou therefore, get 
thee to thine own house ; and when thy feet enter into 
the city, the child shall die.” What could that mother 
do then? Her sick child needed her care, Her 
husband waited anxiously for her return. Her heart 
went out with love and longing toward them both. She 
would fain fly to their sides and give them ministry. 
But, if she should hasten to them, her coming would 
hasten desolateness and death to the home of her 
affections. While she tarried, her heart bled and 
their hearts ached. While she moved forward, she 
saw the heavy shadow of her fatal presence moving 
on before her. Was there ever a sorer battle than 
that in which she had a part? Was ever a heart 
more keenly than hers divided within itself? It 
was love against love. In that conflict, the drawing 
Jove of a mother toward her needy husband and child 
triumphed over a woman’s loving prudence in delay- 
ing in order to advance the welfare of those she loved. 
She went on toward them ; “and when she came to 
the threshold of the door the child died.” There 
have been more than one such conflict of feeling as 
that, on the land and on the sea. God pity those who 
have a part in such! 

These conflicts are lesser and greater; yet their 
field is always the same. A baby child’s bright eyes 
are dimming. An oculist’s prescription calls for a 
stinging remedy. The mother’s heart shrinks sorely 
from holding that child firmly while its eyes are 
tortured with the slowly dropping curative. Yet her 
hearts shrinks still more sorely from yielding that 
loved child into hands less tender, even if more 
willingly resolute, than her own. A widowed father 
sees his only daughter wooed by one who would take 
her from her father’s side for alway. While yet there 
is a question in his mind as to the result of this woo- 





ing, that father’s heart shrinks from speaking the 
word which would make his daughter’s loss a cer- 
tainty to him, with the possibility of a loss to her also ; 
and it shrinks none the less from speaking the word 
which might lessen the daughter’s happiness for life, 
even while the father was for a time the gainer 
thereby. A husband is watching over a wife in a 
critical state of her health, when a mental burden 
oppresses him, which for her sake he must withhold 
from her knowledge. His loving heart shrinks from 
a concealment which is at variance with their uniform 
habit hitherto ; but it shrinks quite as strongly from 
a freeness which might prove fatal to her in her 
present health. A man finds that he and his dearest 
friend are in love with the same worthy woman. 
Because of his love for that friend, and because 
of his belief that that woman would find a better 
husband in his friend than in himself, he decides to 
withdraw himself from the possibility of a competi- 
tion there. His heart shrinks bitterly from seeming 
less in earnest and less affectionate in his bearing 
toward her of whom he thinks so highly; but it 
shrinks with equal positiveness from giving any word 
or look which would tend to draw her interest toward 
himself instead of toward his friend, who can yet be 
all the world to her. Or, for other reasons,a true- 
hearted man finds that his visits at a home, or his 
continued freedom of intercourse in a social circle, 
where his affection and his esteem have a permanent 
centre, isa cause of unhappiness there,and may even be 
a means of injury to those whose truest interests are 
very dear tohim. His heart shrinks sorrowfully from 
seeming to turn away from those whom he prizes 
as his very life. It shrinks with a profounder regret 
from a course which will inevitably continue unhap- 
piness to those whom he would benefit at any cost to 
himself. Yet another finds himself newly estranged, 
through a sad misunderstanding, from one whom he 
esteems and honors unfailingly. He shrinks, pain- 
fully, from the idea of remaining under a misconcep- 
tion which shows him in so false and unfavorable a 
light. He shrinks, however, with a keener pain, from 
another effort to set himself right, in view of his oft- 
repeated experience in making matters worse, in this 
direction, by his attempts at their bettering. And 
so the strong heart hesitates to cry “ Helm a-port! ” 
And so the warm heart halts between going for- 
ward or holding back; with the cry of longing for 
help, ahead ; and with the certainty of a fatal result 
of another forward step. These are the saddest, sorest, 
bitterest conflicts which the soul can know on earth; 
and to such conflicts of feeling many of us are called, 
in the mysterious leadings of God’s providence. Some 
of them are even continued to us for weeks and 
months and years, in varying repetitions. 

In the very nature of things, these conflicts of feel- 
ing, being wholly within one’s self, must be borne 
wholly by one’s self, so far as human help or fellow- 
ship is concerned. He who suffers from a division of 
his heart, known only to himself and to his God, 
cannot have the sympathy, and the cheer which 
comes from a consciousness of having sympathy, 
which are secured to those who battle bravely with 
outside foes, and whose brave battling is in the sight 
of admiring or of sympathizing observers. The very 
fact that one’s battling is known to others, relieves 
him of the added burden of concealing the bitterness 
of his battling ; and so far his conflict is lessened and 
lightened. 


“They suffer not who weep the most; 
They love not most who speak ; 
These crave and cleave a brighter path, 
Beyond the helpless weak. 
“Yea, rather tremble thou for those 
Who never told their pain, 
Who, stretched in secret on the wheel, 
Are silent, racked in vain.” 


And now, why are we called to such conflicts of feel- 
ing, and what is our hope of relief from them? The 


hereafter.” And while we possess our souls mean- 
while, in barely-enduring patience, there is hope of 
help for us in the spirit of that despairingly trustful 
cry of Enoch Arden, when he prayed for strength in 
the moment of his greatest conflict of feeling: 


“O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Zeal in a good cause is acommendable trait. Even if 
there is more zeal than wisdom in such a cause, it is at 
least a matter for congratulation that the surplus zeal 
has not been expended in a wrong direction. With so 
much extra zeal as there is on the wrong side, in the 
affairs of this world, it is encouraging to see that there 
is now and then a surplus of this characteristic against 
the Devil’s cause, as so often there is for it. “I bear 
them witness” [I testify to their credit], says Paul of 
his fellow Jews, “‘that they have a zeal for God, but not 
[even if not| according to knowledge.” It is in this 
view of the truth that we have given commendatory 
prombnence to the persistent attendance, at Sunday- 
school, of scholars who risked their health and braved 
the storms to be punctual at the place of Bible study. 
It may not be amiss, however, to give place to the kindly 
word of caution from a Philadelphia reader, who writes 
in comment on a recent exhibit, in these columns, of a 
record of zealous determination to be in Sunday-school 
at all hazards: 

I fear that the case of the Sunday-school scholar, at Sterling, 
Illinois, who came to school “in snow up to his knees, with 
measles,” did not excite my admiration. Had I been superin- 
tendent, that child would have been returned to his careless 
parents with asevere reproof. Surely the Sunday-school is not 
to emphasize one virtue to the exclusion of all others, and to 
make punctuality at school and church the whole duty of 
of man. 1 can conceive nothing more opposed to the teaching 
of Christ. Itistimeall children and their parents be instructed 
that contagious diseases make duty plain—to bide at home and 
save others. 

It should be remembered that the item above referred 
to was prefaced by us with the suggestion, that “ unfail- 
ing regularity in attendance at: Sunday-school is not 
everything; but it is something.” We have known of 
several cases, where small boys risked their lives to 
clamber a tree for green apples, or where they went toa 
skating-pond when they ought to have been in bed. We 
were glad to note at least one case where arisk was 
voluntarily taken by a‘oy in order to gain an hour in 
the Sunday-school. We have known of men and women, 
as well as of boys and girls, who would crowd into a 
horse-car, or on to a ferry-boat, to go to a Fourth of July 
celebration, or a circus, or a hanging, while in a condi- 
tion to give the measles, or the small-pox, to as many as 
could take it from them. It is a notable variety which 
now shows itself in a movement of this sort Sunday- 
school-ward. In the range of our experience we 
have found that people generally, young and old, were 
more careful of their health, in bad weather, on Sundays 
and prayer-meeting nights, than on days of pressing 
business or of special pleasures. If, however, there are 
pastors or superintendents who find that hurrying to 
church or Sunday-schools on stormy days, or coming 
there with'the measles, is a crying evil in their fields of 
labor, we hope they will sound the call of a duty to care 
for one’s own health, and for the health of others, on all 
seven days of the week. Wewill mention just here, that 
a thoughtfully disposed Connecticut boy had all this 
thing in mind, when the measles were in his neighbor- 
hood, and he was expecting his share of them. Coming 
home from Sunday-school one Sunday, he said to his 
mother, “ Now I'd like to start with the measles right 
off; so that I could get through with them without losing 
any time of Sunday-school.” That’s the model, we sup- 
pose, for a considerate Sunday-school boy, who must 
face and master the measles. 

But, now that this attendance question is up, we must 
give place to another item in its line. A Washington 
City correspondent writes : ! 

Before you give the prize for the longest continuous attend: 
ance upon Sunday-school, please consider the following. In 
Kendall Chapel Sunday-school—one of the missions of the 





Calvary Baptist Church of Washington, D. C.—there are five 


only light on them would seem to be in the words of | members from one family who have been present as follows: 
| Eddie, every Sunday for three years; Minnie, every Sunday for 
| two years, Ella, every Sunday for two years; Sammy, every 
Sunday for two years; Harry, every Sunday for one year, 


our Lord to his best loved disciples: “What I do 


thou kuowest not now, but thou shalt understand | 
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The head of this family is a widow in straitened circumstances. 
Whether either or all of the children ought to have a prize, 
surely the mother, who has secured such constant attendance 
of her little flock, is deserving of honorable mention. Two 
years ago that same school lost a scholar who had not missed 
4 session for over eleven years. 

It is evident that there are boys and girls in the East, 
in the West, and in the South, who love the Sunday- 
school, and who are never absent from it willingly. So 
far, surely, the facts are a hopeful sign. 





FORM AND FRAGRANCE. 
BY MARY B, DODGE. 


Some homes there are, but meagre, 
In their human stint of ground; 
No traces within of the graces 
Of luxury to be found; 
Yet, joy in the inmates’ faces, 
And love in their hearts abound. 


The pansy’s pride is eager, 
Its purple and gold to show; 
While tenderer violets render 
Less pomp, though a sweet o’erflow; 
And sweetness is more than splendor, 
As souls, in the barter, know. 


When night comes on with rigor 
Of death to darken the day, 
And December’s latest ember 
Of life is shrunken and gray, 
Which will the Lord remember, 
The form or the fragrance, say ? 





LIGHT FROM HEBREW PROPER NAMES. 
BY PROFESSOR H. B. SMITH, D.D. 


We are accustomed to name every child soon after he 
comes into the world, and to choose a name according 
to our own fancy without reference to its meaning. By 
far the largest number of people in this country are 
probably ignorant that proper names have any meaning. 
Names are with us so many labels, and no more signifi- 
cant than if we called one man A and another X. Yet 
we regard such a label as indispensable. 

In the lower stages of society a name is not thought a 
necessity until the child is old enough to show some 
peculiarities, and then he receives a descriptive name, 
The names of our western Indians seem to be of this 
kind—as “ Old-man-afraid-of-his-horses.” When the 
custom of naming infants is introduced, the names 
chosen are significant either of some quality already 
shown by the child, or of the parent’s aspiration for it. 
As every ehild is beautiful to its mother, we cannot 
wonder to find the Romans calling their daughters 
Amabilis, which we have contracted to Mabel, and 
which means lovely or lovable, or Clara (bright), and 
their sons Pius, or Felix, or Constans. 

Nearly all nations have liked to recognize God in 
some way when naming their children. Marcus was a 
boy dedicated to the god Mars. Theodore and Dorothea 
both mean God’s gift. The Arabs go farthest, perhaps, 
of any modern people in this custom. A very common 
name in the East, as we know from the Arabian Nights, 
is Abd-allah, which means Servant-of-God. One of 
the stories in that fascinating book is about Shems- 
ed-din and Nour-ed-din. The former name means Sun- 
of-religion, and the latter Light-of-religion. One of 
the caliphs of the line of Haroun-ar-Rashid, was called 
Mostasem-bi-’llah, which means Taking-refuge-with- 
God. If such names seem strange to us, we may 
remember that the Puritans used such names as Thank- 
ful, Mercy, and Patience, while a well-known name in 
the time of Cromwell was Praise-God. 

Even a careless reader of the Bible will discover that 
Hebrew proper names have a meaning, for the names 
are often brought into connection with the events that 
suggested them; or we have the thought of the father or 
mother told us. Hannah called her son Heard-of-God 
(Samuel), because he was the answer to her prayer. 
Moses called one of his sons Eliezer (My-God-is-help, 
the same name is found elsewhere), and said, “The God 
of my father was my help and delivered me from the 
sword of Pharaoh.” Sometimes a name was changed to 
make it more significant, as in the case related Numbers 
13: 16, “ Moses called Hoshea the son of Nun Jehoshua.” 
The former name means salvation or deliverance, the 
latter means Jehovah-is-salvation. Moses wanted to 
strengthen the faith of his lieutenant and successor in 
God as the only source of deliverance. 

Because of the use of the name of Godin proper names 


we got information op the religion of the people who 





bear the names. This is true in the case of false 
religions as well as of the true religion. Ethbaal, king 
of the Sidonians, was called after his god Baal. From 
an inscription discovered some years ago, we learn of a 
king Eshmunaser—(the god) Eshmun-is-help. Of late 
years it has been fully made out that the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings were in most cases named for their 
gods. Esarhaddon and Sardanapalus are both com- 
pounds of Ashur (Ashur-gave-a-brother, Ashur-created- 
the-son), the patron deity of Assyria. The well-known 
Nebuchadnezzar was so called by his parents as an invo- 
cation; Nebo-protect-the-crown is the translation of the 
name. Belshazzar (Bel-protect-the-king), Merodach- 
baladan (Merodach-gave-the-son), Nabonazzar (Nebo 
protects), and Sennacherib (Sin [the Moon]-increased- 
brothers), are all examples of such names. We see then 
that from the proper names of these people we could 
make out quite a catalogue of their gods. 

As we know from the Bible, the true God revealed him- 
self by different names to his people. His proper name» 
Jehovah, was first made known to Moses, or if known 
before, first became prominent after the Exodus. In 
accordance with this we find almost no traces of proper 
names compounded with it before this time. God him- 
self says to Moses, “I appeared to Abraham and to Isaac 
and to Jacob as El-Shaddai |God-Almighty], and my 
name Jehovah was not known to them” (Exod. 6: 8). 
Names of this period therefore are often compounded 
with El or with Shaddai. So we find Isra-el, Eli-ezer 
(the steward of Abraham), El-dad, Eli-ab, and others. 
In the catalogue of chief men given (Num. 1: 5-16), we 
have several such names besides Ammi-shaddai and 
Zuri-shaddai. Perhaps the first part of the name 
Shede-ur ought also to be Shaddai. It is interesting to 
notice that these names given before the exodus are 
compounded with El and Shaddai, but not one of them 
with Jehovah.* Shaddai indeed seems to have fallen out 
of use after this time, for we have no other proper names 
of which it is a part, while Jehovah becomes more and 
more prominent. Of the prophets whose books have 
come down to us, Isaiah (Jehovah-saves), Jeremiah 
(Jehovah-exalts), Joel (Jehovah-is-God), Micha (Who- 
is-like-Jehovah), Obadiah (Servant-of-Jehovah), Zepha- 
niah (Jehovah-protects), Zechariah (Jehovah-remem- 
bers),—all these are of this class, and from the names 
of other persons as large a proportionate list might 
be made. 

There are one or two names that at first puzzle us 
because they are compounded with bosheth, meaning 
shame, or shameful thing. It is hard to understand how 
any father could name ason Mephibosheth, for example. 
Though we do not know the exact meaning of the first 
part of the word and are tempted to translate it, He- 
who-puffs-at-the-idol (in contempt, that is), still it seems 
a strange name. In Chronicles we find the same person 
called Meribbaal (Baal’s warrior?)—the passage is 
1 Chronicles 8: 34. Even more strange is it to find 
Saul’s son who was king in the country east of the 
Jordan called Ishbosheth, the mano/f shame. In Chroni- 
cles we are twice told that Saul’s sons were Jonathan and 
Malkishua and Abinadab and Eshbaal. The three 
older ones were slain at Mount Gilboa. The last-named 
must be the same as Ishbosheth. We find another case 
quite similar in 2 Samuel 11: 21, which reads, “ Who 
smote Abimelech the son of Jerubbesheth? Did nota 
woman throw upon him a piece of millstone from the 
wall, so that he died in Thebez?” This Abimetech, as 
can be easily seen, is the son of Gideon, of whom we 
have an account in the ninth chapter of Judges. But 
Gideon, as we know, was called Jerubbaal (Judg. 6: 32). 
We have reached then this result: Mephibosheth = Me- 
ribbaal; Ishbosheth = Eshbaal; Jerubbesheth = Jerub- 
baal. The evident conclusion is, that at some time the 
word Bosheth was substituted for Baal, because the Jews 
did not like to pronounce the name of the false god at 
all. This substitution seems to have been a compara- 
tively recent matter 

The question still remains whether Saul called his son 
Man-of-Baal after the Canaanitish Baal. We do not 
find any other trace of idolatry in Saul’s family, and it 
seems probable that this would have been enumerated 
with the other reasons for his rejection if it had been a 
reason. One other hypothesis remains. Baal simply 
means Lord, and it is possible that it was applied some- 
times to the true God just as other words for Lord were 
used. It was a dangerous practice because it led the 
people to confuse the true and the false. But that it 
prevailed at least to some extent seems intimated in 





*The name of Jochebed (Jehovah ts glorious), the mother of Moses, is 
tne sole exception, and even this may be only an apparent exception, 
Profesgers Friedrich Velitzach bas suggested that Judah may contain the 
name ef Jehovah, as Israe) cuntains that of E) (Elobiu) ; but this isa 
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Hosea (2: 18)—“ It shall be in that day saith Jehovah 
thou shalt call my husband and thou shalt not call me 
any more my Lord (Baali, my Baal).” This language 
is so much the more impressive if we suppose they had 
sometimes called him by the name Baal. 

It confirms this to observe that the same name already 
given as Ishbosheth and Eshbaal is once found in the 
form Ishui (1 Sam. 14: 49). Though mutilated in spel- 
ling, we seem to have here a name meaning Man-of- 
Jehovah. All things taken together, it seems certain 
that Saul used the word Baal of Jehovah. His son was 
called Man-of-Jehovah or Man-of-Baal (Man of the 
Lord). Later scribes did not wish to write or pronounce 
the word Baal, and did not apprehend the actual usage, 
and substituted Bosheth for it. This accounts for the 
puzzling change of names, while it throws light on the 
scrupulosity of the Jews in later times. 


Lane Theological Seminary. 





FAITH AND SUPERSTITION, EXPEDIENCY 
AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY THE REV. T. ©. JEROME. 


Two hundred years before the battle in which Saul 
was slain, another leader of Israel had stood upon that 
same battle-range of Gilboa. A like innumerable hos- 
tile array was encamped below, or upon the opposite 
slope of Little Hermon. 

But Gideon, to meet the enemy, had only three hun- 
dred men; Saul had “ all Israel,” certainly three hundred 
thousand. Gideon’s band was armed with trumpets, 
pitchers, and lamps; Saul’s host was panoplied with all 
approved equipments of war. Gideon was unknown 
heretofore, his family “ poor in Manasseh,” and he “ the 
least in his father’s house;” Saul had been forty years 
aking. Yet Gideon made ready for the onset, hopeful 
and stout-hearted, while Saul “greatly trembled,” 
because Gideon’s sword was also “the sword of the 
Lord,” while from Saul the Spirit of God had long since 
departed. 

Within twenty-four hours preceding either battle, 
both these chieftains had taken brief excursions from 
their camps. Both were attended by only one or two 
retainers. Both stole away by night clandestinely. 
Both went where it was peril to go: Gideon within the 
enemy’s lines, Saul into a witch’s den. Yet Gideon 
returned exultant, while Saul “fell all along on the 
earth, sore afraid,” because Gideon went where God 
had sent him; Saul against God’s express statute. 

Gideon was the greatest of the judges, notable even 
among those heroes as a man of faith and of principle. 
In every step, he sought counsel or encouragement 
directly from God, and then did precisely what God 
said. 

Saul was weakest of kings, notable, even among the 
many of Israel’s wicked rulers, as a man of superstition 
and of expediency. He appears often very religious, 
eager to worship. At Gilgal, he could not wait for the 
high-priest to come, but must needs usurp the sacerdotal 
office. At Bethaven, he builded an altar; or, as the 
margin reads, “ began to build.” This, like most of his 
good resolves, seems to have been abandoned soon after 
the beginning. 

Saul had a rare taste for sacred music. Days together, 
he listened to David’s harp and David's psalms. Doubt- 
less he would have sighed devoutly under the trills of a 
prima-donna in a modern quartette choir. But none the 
less the javelin sped swift from his hand toward David’s 
heart. He prophesied, and slaughtered the prophets. 
He put away the wizards, and traveled ten miles to con- 
sult a witch. 

To be sure, Saul had always pious and plausible 
excuses for disobedience. “Neither by Urim nor by 
dreams had the Lord answered me.” “The best of the 
sheep and the oxen the people spared for sacrifice.” 
“ The Philistines were advancing, and my forces desert- 
ing; so I forced myself to offer the sacrifice before the 
battle.” All has the appearance of signal piety, but 
really it is signal presumption, self-will, “stubbornness, 
and rebellion.” 

“T have sinned,” said Saul, over and over. “I have 
played the fool,” he says again. “Is this thy voice, my 
son, David?” But, with all, he never radically changed 
his course. Even at the moment when he had received 


at Samuel’s mouth his sentence of final, irremedial rejec- 
tion, with the next instant he could but still implore the 
Seer’s prayers as a measure of policy: “I have sinned 
yet honor me now before the people, and turn with me 
to worship.” As written in Hosea, “Israel hath for- 
saken his Maker and buildeth temples,” Men may be 





most solicitous for the forms of godliness, when they 
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have most denied its power. They will then make gain 
of godliness. 

Saul, alas! considered himself the architect of his for- 
tunes; strangely unmindful that he peculiarly, patently 
beyond all men, had been anointed king by God alone, 
and that only God could crown him with success. And 
still, Saul’s career is not exceptional. Rather is it a 
most vividly detailed, inspired picture of the natural 
human heart. A sadly tragical picture also; since Saul 
evermore chose as the ruling purpose of life his own 
way rather than God’s ways. Handel found no biog- 
raphy more mournful, and to-day the step to which 
funerals tread is the “ Dead March” in “ Saul.” 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice. By faith the 
elders obtained a good report. If ye love me, keep my 
commandments. 





PASS IT ON. 


BY ANNA PARRISH. 


It is related of Benjamin Franklin that he once sent 
asum of money toa needy young man, with a note run- 
ning in part as follows (I quote from memory): “I donot 
give you this sum—I could by no means afford to do so. 
I lend it to you on condition that when you are in cir- 
cumstances to do so you will transfer it to some needy 
and deserving person, at the same time laying upon him 
a similar injunction. This is a plan I have for doing a 
great deal of good with a little.” 

The principle here suggested may well be applied to a 
coin other than Franklin’s—even the gold of the heart, 
the gifts which cost nothing in money, yet are far more 
valuable than money. Does some kind or appreciative 
word fill your heart with sunshine? pass it on. The 
child by the wayside may catch the gleam; your home 
circle may be brightened by it; your neighbor on this 
side or on that may be made sharer of your joy. Hasa 
letter from a long silent friend assured you that his 
affection for you still lives and glows? consider what 
early post may convey from you a similar pleasure. 
Have the inspiring words of author or preacher met 
your need and shed light upon your path? You may 
not be able to make direct return to him, but you can 
send the message on to another and another mind. 

Each good gift thus doubled and multiplied, who can 
tell where the blessed arithmetic would stop? 

And let us not forget that this is the way, divinely sug- 
gested, by which we may testify our gratitude and love 
to Him who needs no favor at our hands, but who has 
said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 





SALT AND LIGHT. 
BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 


Christian character should possess the active and 
healthful quality of salt and the luminous nature of 
light. Such a character cannot be tame or negative, it 
must of necessity be pungent. Truth hasa saline vigor, 
and when it becomes a controlling force in personal life 
it cannot come in contact with wrong, either in action 
or principle, without revealing itself in a way that proves 
its medicinal virtue. If it does not heal, it will at least 
make the evil conscience smart under its power. More 
than this, it is wholesome and preservative in its nature. 
It is related that when a certain devoted but humble 
Christian man lay seriously ill, one of those who 
inquired most anxiously regarding his condition was a 
wicked neighbor. When questioned as to the reason of his 
anxiety, he made reply, that the influence of this good 
man was so great a blessing that the community could 
not spare him, There are certain men and women in 
almost every place who exert a quiet and effective influ- 
ence, that is more potent than the restraints of law or 
society. Take the salt of their character out of the 
community, and corruption would soon reveal itself 
where now wholesome and conserving forces accomplish 
a redeeming work. There can be nothing more blessed 
and desirable than the savor of a Christ-like life. Per- 
fumes are agreeable, and that which gratifies the eye 
and taste is pleasant, but salt is a necessity. 

Christian character is effective and potent for good 
when it not only possesses a medicinal quality of right- 
eousness and service, but also exerts a guiding and 
attractive power. Jesus likens the influence of his dis- 
ciples to the light of the lamp in the household, because 
it best represents the sphere of ordinary activity. Now 
and then God has need of great lights that shall flash a 
radiance far out over the sea of life, just as the nation 
needs light-houses here and there, upon its surf-beaten 
goasts, that shal! guide the commerce of the world, and 





give warning of dangerous shoals and sunken rocks. 
But would it be best for those who dwell in homes along 
these shores, as the shadows of evening fall, to leave the 
lamps of the household unlighted, and depend upon 
these great lights? Because there are light-houses 
whose powerful reflectors project a path of radiance 
scores of miles over the ocean waves, can the mariner 
rely upon this help, and let the lamp in the binnacle go 
out? 

Patience, cheerfulness, quiet, loving helpfulness, al- 
though they are virtues that do not flame forth in much 
parade of action, are wonderful light-bearers. How 
dark our homes and lives would be without the light of 
those lives whose shining is for us! We recall the 
words of Pascal, who says, “ The serene, silent beauty 
of a holy lifé is the most powerful influence in the 
world next to the might of God.” 

There is no limit to the influence of character that has 
in it the active and penetrative quality of salt and 
light. But it must be a living power, working within 
and acting without. Salt that has lost its savor is only 
worthy to be trodden under foot of men. A light hid- 
den is worse than useless, and bears witness to that sad 
and perilous condition where influence is lost and life a 
wasted opportunity. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———— 


TWO CUPS. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


I know a city, near whose walls rises a beautiful spring. 
Its waters can do many wonderful things. If a poor man 
drinks there, it makes him content with his lot; if arich 
man, it makes him generous; if a sick man, it makes him 
comfortable in the midst of pain. Indeed, no one ever 
quaffed a full cup of this water without being helped in 
many ways. And the strangest, most wonderful thing 
of all, is that whoever drinks daily at this spring, shall 
never see death, but is gently carried away into a land 
of perpetual youth. 

But it is not of the water that my story is meant to tell ; 
it is of the cup that is used to draw the water. The only 
cup that was used, a few years ago, was one nearly three 
hundred years old, and though it was a very good and 
valuable one, of course, its workmanship was not perfect, 
and it was so fashioned that you were obliged to spill a 
little water when you drank from it. 

So twelve or fifteen years ago, some of the wise men 
of the place said: “ It is time we had a new cup; we can 
make a more perfect one now, than our forefathers could 
centuries ago. Come, we will choose out the finest of our 
silver, the most skillful of our workmen, and by God’s 
blessing we will fashion us a cup that shall draw a little 
more of the delicious water, and spill fewer drops.” 

But there arose a strange cry from the inhabitants of 
that city ; “ You are tampering with our blessed spring,” 
they said: “ you are going to spoil it; our fathers have 
used this cup for generations, and we mean to keep on 
using it; it soothes their troubles—it shal! soothe ours; it 
has given them entrance to the Happy Land, we would 
gain it too—let our spring alone.” 

The wise men listened in surprise, and when they got 
leave to speak, said, “ Good people, we do not propose to 
touch this sacred spring, we are only going to give youa 
better cup to drink from.” 

“There cannot be a better, we do not want a better,” 
cried the people ; “ let our cup alone.” 

“Oh! very well,” said the wise men; “ we certainly 
shall not take away your old cup, which, indeed, is dear 
to our hearts too. Cherish and use it, for it certainly 
gives you enough of the water to enable you to live for- 
ever; as for us, we think a gift so precious as this spring, 
deserves the most perfect vessel we can form.” 

So they set about making a new cup. No labor was 
spared, no material was stinted, and after years of prayer- 
ful labor, it was offered to the public. Some scorned 
it; some looked at it with suspicion; but many joyfully 
drank from it, giving thanks in their hearts. And to-day 
they gu side by side to the spring, the old cup and the new! 

Can you read my parable? The water is the word of 
God. The cup with which we draw is language, the 
printed language of the Bible. Now the translation of 
the New Testament which is read in our churches is 
nearly three hundred years old; it is a beautiful transla- 
tion—a precious one; it has saved a great multitude of 
souls, and we all love it; but it was not perfectly copied, 
nor perfectly translated, and though it holds and tells 
all the truth nécessary for us to know, we think a gift so 
precious as a revelation from God ought to be conveyed 
in the most perfect vehicle that we can fashion. So the 





churches have set their wisest men to work, and already 
they have given us a revised translation of the New 
Testament. 


God prosper their work, and bring it to a glorious result! 








THIS AND THAT. 


———$< 


If men only were what they ought to be, the work of 
the teacher or of the preacher would be easy. But if men 
were only what they ought to be, there would little use 
for teaching or preaching. Yet preachers and teachers 
are apt to complain of this fact, forgetting that the 
worse men are, the wider is the field of labor for the 
servants of God, and the larger their opportunities of 
doing good work for their fellow-men. Hear what one 
who was only a philosopher (Fichte), not a Christian 
worker, said to his students when they were about to 
enter the world of action : 

You have now learned through philosophical investigations 
what men ought to be, but you have not yet come into any near, 
narrow, inseparable contact with them. You will come into 
these nearer relations to them. You will find them quite other- 
wise than your moral philosophy would have them to be. The 
nobler and better you yourselves are, the more painful to you 
will be the experiences which lie before you; but do not suffer 
yourselves to be overcome by this pain, but overcome it by 
deeds. That also comes into the reckoning; that also forms 
part of the plan for the betterment of the human race. To 
stand aside and lament over the corruption of men, without 
moving a hand to diminish it, is womanish. To punish, and 
bitterly to reprove, without telling men how they may become 
better, is not the part of afriend. To do! to do! this it is, 
whereto we are called. Would we be angry that others are 
not so far advanced as we, if we ourselves were only farther 
advanced? Is not even this our greater advancement, the 
vocation which has come to us, that we are they who must 
labor for the advancement of others? Let us be glad at the 
sight of the wide field which we have to cultivate. Let us be 


glad that we feel strength within us, and that our task is infi- 
nite! 


It certainly would be a great loss to the hymnology 
of our Sunday-schools to rule out a// the sacred songs of 
former generations; just as it would be a great loss to 
rule out the best of the hymns of this generation—some 
of which, now in popular favor, are quite as worthy of 
preservation as any of the hymns of Watts or Wesley, or 
their immediate followers in song. We want the good 
old hymns and the newer hymns in use together. In 
this view of the case, a special interest attaches to the 
testimony on this point, by a prominent clergyman, who 
pleads for a restoration of the old hymns in schools from 
which they are now practically shutout. And the same 
clergyman’s added testimony to the worth of gospel 
seed-sowing has its value as an encouragementtoall. He 
writes of his experiences in a country field, as follows: 

“1, Not long since it was the writer’s lot to revisit a 
school-house in New Jersey, where he had once been 
accustomed to speak at neighborhood gatherings. The 
preaching had been discontinued, but a Sunday-school 
was still maintained. On the occasion referred to, the 
superintendent had just dismissed the scholars when I 
came to the desk. The first thing was to find some book 
from which a familiar hymn might be given out. The 
collection used in the school] was handed to me, but, after 
turning over its leaves from beginning to end, I could 
find nothing of Watts or Wesley or Cowper or Toplady, 
or other hymn-writersof thatstamp. Everything between 
the covers was a new string of stanzas, generally with a 
chorus, and set to a thin, jingling style of music, quite 
unsuited to sanctuary worship. The superintendent 
ransacked a closet, and found there a single copy of a 
book formerly in use, which, on examination, proved to 
have a few of the old-fashioned lyrics. I selected two 
or three,of these, and by ‘lining out’ after the fashion 
of old times, succeeded in having a service of song. 

“Tt seemed to me that a great wrong was thus done to 
the children. It may be well enough to have occasionally 
a hymn or tune of the style just described, but the staple 
of the vocal praise should be the hymns which unite 
solid truth with lyrical expression, and which have 
proved their high character by long years of actual 
experience. There is no difficulty in ascertaining what 
these are. Let any one examine the hymn-books of two, 
three, or four denominations, and select those which 
are common to all, and the work is done. For any child 
to learn one of these hymns by heart, and then be accus- 
tomed to sing it to a suitable tune, is to make a most 
valuable acquisition. The essence of the gospel is thus 
put in the memory and connected with the most agree- 
able associations. Not a few are now living who enjoyed 
excellent religious advantages in their early years, and 
yet consider that the good old hymns they learned when 
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children were vital forces in the formation of their Chris- 
tian character. 

“2. The other experience was of a different character. 
After the conclusion of the service, while I was standing 
at the door, a gentleman in middle life, whom I did not 
remember ever to have seen before, came up to me and 
asked if I could recall the text of the first discourse I 
had ever preached in that school-house, which was just 
forty-three years ago. I told him that I thought I 
could, but could very easily make sure of the fact by 
consulting memoranda in my study. He then said that 
the reason of his inquiry was that his wife, who had now 
for many years been dead, had told him that her first 
serious impressions of a lasting nature had been obtained 
while listening to that discourse, and he felt desirous of 
knowing what was the theme which it treated. It was, 
of course, gratifying to learn that a sermon delivered 
at that callow period, when I was still a minor and 
had not been ordajned, in a strange place and under the 
embarrassment of being a candidate for a vacant pulpit, 
was made a lasting blessing to one soul. But the incident 
is worth repeating as a confirmation of the fact which 
all admit in theory, but few remember in the season of 
despondency, that no faithful servant of the Lord knows 
all the good which it pleases his Master to get out of his 
labors. It was, so to speak, the merest accident that I 
preached in the school-house that July afternoon, and 
that the widowed husband happened to be present; yet 
otherwise I never should have learned of this, to me, 
interesting incident. 
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THE STORY OF MARCUS AURELIUS* 


Among all the Roman emperors there is none to whom 
the thought of the humanist and of the mystic turns 
with more delight than to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the philosopher, as men delight to callhim. The author 
of the noblest book of heathendom—his Meditations— 
the book which “ he wrote for himself,” his image forms 
itself to the mind as the man of study rather than the 
man of action, the quiet student of life rather than the 
soldier and legislator. Yet he was both soldier and 
jegislator as well as student,—a legislator who knew how 
to protect the weak, a soldier who knew how to conquer 
and forgive. 

In the preface to his Life of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, Mr. Paul Barron Watson rightly notices the 
remarkable fact that his own voiume is the first Life of 
Marcus Aurelius in the English language; that is, the 
first book on the life of this emperor, for there have been 
scattered essays and reviews in the English periodicals, 
and an essay-biography in at least one American review. 
But there is another remarkable fact connected with the 
book which does not fall within Mr. Watson’s province 
to mention; and that is that a work of such solid learn- 
ing should be the production of so recent a graduate of 
Harvard as Mr. Watson. For the book is one of solid 
learning; although it shows traces of a beginner’s pen, 
both in style and in its greater fullness along the line of 
its auther’s professional studies. 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius was the last and great- 
est of the Stoics. In him heathen thought touched its 
highest point of moral development; and the system of 
thought (if that can be called a system which came 
from the author’s mind in disconnected jottings) revealed 
in the Meditations, shows at once the strength and the 
weakness of heathen philosophy. Many of the moderns 
have drunk at the wells of Marcus Aurelius, but none 
more deeply than Ernest Renan and Matthew Arnold— 
M. Renan comprehending Aurelius as far as a French- 
man can; and Mr. Arnold showing in his own writings 
the same settled sadness, the same disbelief in a per- 
sonal Deity, and the same hope akin to despair that the 
Power which works in the universe can bring us to 


* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. By Paul Barron Watson. &vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xii, 338. New York: Harper and Brothers. ; 





nothing worse than dust and silence. But Marcus Aure- 
lius was a master where Matthew Arnold is a disciple; 
his writings have all the sweetness and light which 
Mr. Arnold sighs for, and none of the polished cruelty 
which disfigures so much of Mr. Arnold’s prose. It is 
not strange that many of the best Christian minds have 
felt strangely attracted to this man whose creed was a 
pagan philosophy, but whose life showed so much purity, 
so much self-restraint, so much generosity, and so much 
forgiveness. 


Mr. Watson’s biography has been written after a com- 
petent study of the German and French authorities, as 
well as of the original classical sources. The footnotes 
give elaborate references to the latter, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the former is given at the end of the book. As 
might be expected from Mr. Watson’s legal studies, the 
strongest part of this work is the section on Marcus Aure- 
lius as a legislator, where the author goes into the Roman 
authorities with a thoroughness which is gratifying in 
those days when men are graduated from our great law- 
schools without even having read the Jnstitutes in the 
original, and are entered as students in the majority of 
cases, perhaps, after a no more searching examination 
than one in the elements of an English education. 
While there is a certain lack of nerve in Mr. Watson’s 
writing, his style is enlivened by occasional anecdotes 
and by extracts from the writings of Marcus Aurelius and 
of his friends. The illustrations of the book are a full- 
page portrait of the emperor from a bust in the Capitoline, 
and ten numismatical engravings. 

There is one chapter, however, of this book, whose 
writing is seriously to be regretted. It is that on the 
relation of Marcus Aurelius to the Christian persecutions , 
which disgraced his reign. Instead of taking the per- 
fectly tenable ground that the emperor could not be 
expected to know the true spirit of the Christians, 
Mr. Watson proceeds to paint a picture of the kind of 
Christianity which he imagines to have afflicted the 
world in the second century. In so doing he paints 
Christianity out, and paints in the numerous insignifi- 
cant heresies which harassed Christianity and misrepre- 
sented it. The picture of the Christian Church which 
he displays has no more historical truthfulness than a 
picture of the now contemporary church would have if 
it should include nothing but Universalism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Unitarianism, Mormonism, and Shakerdom, 
with a sprinkling of the eccentricities of individual 
believers within the pale of the orthodox Church. 
Mr. Watsen holds rationalistic views as to the origin of 
the New Testament, and he gives the objections of 
Celsus and other early unbelievers, against Christianity, 
with much greater fullness than they are entitled to, 
either from an intellectual or a literary point of view. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the author’s feeling 
should betray him into such an occasional slip of the pen 
as that on page 285, where we are informed that the peo- 
ple “confounded the followers of Jesus with the other 
impostors that were spread throughout the empire at 
this time.” In spite, however, of all Mr. Watson’s argu- 
mentation, the one stain on the memory of Marcus 
Aurelius is his persecution of the Christians; and Mr. 
Watson’s skillful delineation of the eccentricities of 
early Christian faith and practice is only another 
instance of the fact that the worst of all falsehoods is 
that which unfairly shows a part of the truth. 

To sum up, Mr. Watson’s volume is the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made to the English biography of 
Marcus Aurelius. As the work of a comparatively 
young student it is an unusually well-made book; but 
its portrayal of second century Christianity is quite 
untrustworthy, and amounts to a libel upon the truth. 





Philadelphia as a city has a character of its own which 
is not reproduced anywhere else in America or in Europe. 
It is a medley of English, German, and Irish-Scotch 
civilizations brought into a certain harmony beneath 
the Quaker drab. In A Sylvan City, a recent volume in 
Our Continent Library, we have a series of pleasant 
sketches of old and new Philadelphia, drawn by both 
pen and pencil. Of course, the book is only a series of 
sketches, touching nothing thoroughly, and preferring 
the picturesque to all else; but the style is readable, the 
illustrations are drawn freely, and the whole makes a not 
unworthy memorial of the odd corners about Philadel- 
phia. (12mo, illustrated, pp. ix, 508. New York: Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert. Price, $2.00.) 


Quaint old Roger Ascham and witty Thomas Fuller 
have both lamented that an Anglo-Sax@n traveling on 
the Continent was liable to leave his home training in 
religion and morals behind him when he left his native 





shores. Times have changed somewhat since then; for 


———— 





certainly neither Ascham nor Fuller ever saw a Christian 
Traveller’s Continental Handbook. This is a neat little 
paper book, now issued in a second edition, containing 
lists of the Protestant churches—English, Scotch, and 
American—in all the important towns on the continent 
of Europe, with notices of native evangelical churches 
where foreign churches are lacking. The arrangement 
is by countries, and generally by tourists’ routes; but 
there is an alphabetical index of towns which makes 
reference to any desired place easy. The book is small 
enough to find a place in any travelers’ luggage; and 
certainly its utility cannot be denied. (16mo, pp. 72. 
London: Elliot Stock. Price, sixpence.) 


The poems of William Cowper are known to most 
people, but the same cannot be said of Cowper’s Letters. 
Yet the letters would probably be found more interesting 
to present-day readers than the poems; and they cer- 
tainly present the poet as a broader and more genial man 
than he is generally thought to have been. The Rev. W. 
Benham has brought out a tasteful little edition of them 
in Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series, with introduc- 
tion and notes. The collection is practically complete; 
the humorous passages which the mistaken zeal of early 
editors suppressed, being restored. Altogether, the book 
is an excellent specimen of what such a book ought to 
be. (16mo, pp. 316. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It has now become so much the rule for German 
scholars to excel English scholars in independent re- 
search in the field of English philology and early 
literary history, that it is a pleasant variation to note, 
now and again, some corner of the German literary field 
which has been left ungleaned by Germans until atten- 
tion has been called to it from England or America. 
The latest instance of the kind is connected with the 
very interesting question concerning the sources of 
Luther’s translation of the Bible. It is within a com- 
paratively recent period that it has been recognized that 
Luther’s translation was largely a growth out of pre- 
ceding German translations, rather than a wholly inde- 
pendent work; and the printed editions of the pre- 
Lutheran versions have been pretty thoroughly worked 
over in investigation of the fact. It now turns out, 
however, that these two important manuscript transla- 
tions of the German Bible in the British Museum, 
contain versions wholly different from that of the first 
printed Bible. As compared with each other they 
differ widely in the New Testament and in many of the 
books of the Old Testament; though in Kings, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and the Prophets they point back to a lost 
German prototype. The existence of these and other 
German manuscript translations, which have not been 
yet collated, promises rich results for the philologist and 
lexicographer, and confirms the fact, before mentioned 
in these columns, that no great popular version of the 
Bible has ever been the independent work of one 
man only. 


One of the interesting results of the excavations now 
going on at Sin, Egypt, is the finding of some fragments 
of a granite colossusof Rameses II., of greater dimen- 
sions than any other heretofore known. Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, honorary secretary of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, gives a brief account of it in The Academy for 
May 31, in the course of which she makes the follow- 
ing quotation from the description by the discoverer, 
Mr. Petrié: 


In the course of the excavations at San (Zoan-Tanis) there 
have been discovered several portions of a red granite colossal 
statue of Rameses II., which, when whole, must have been the 
largest statue known. It appears to have been a standing 
figure of the usual type, crowned with the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and supported up the back bya pilaster. Judging from 
the dimensions of various parts, such as the ear and the instep, 
and comparing the proportionate size of the cartouches (which 
are three feet wide) with those engraved upon other statues, 
this colossus must have been ninety-eight feet high from the 
foot to the crown. Together with its pedestal, which, we can 
scarcely doubt, was in one piece with it, it would be altogether 
about 115 feet high. The great toe measures eighteen inches 
across. That it [the colossus] was a monolith is almost certain 
from the fact that all the largest statues are without any 
joint; nor does this seem incredible, since there are obelisks 
nearly as long. But this may claim to have been the tallest 
and heaviest statue that we know of, as the figure alone would 
weigh seven hundred tons, to which the accessories would 
probably add as much again. A total weight of twelve hundred 
tons is most likely under, rather than over, the «actual sum, 
The statue has been cut up into building bloeks by Sheshank 
III., and used in the construction of the great pylon; hence 
only small pieces of a few tons each are now to be seen, 
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Oe eee LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
LESSON HELPS. Melee of loradt came... King Davia made a league with After a six months’ series of lessons in the Acts and the 
ict Tt on on 5, David made 6 covenant with them (i Chasen. 11: Epistles, the course of the International Lessons turns again 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1884. vs 


1. July 6.— David King over all Israel... «2 Sam. 5: 1-12 












2, July 13.—The Ark in the House.. . seseee 2 Samm, 6: 1-12 
3% July 2.—God's Covenant with David. ones 2 Sam. 7: 1-16 
4. July 27.—Kindneas to Jonathan's Bon. ws. 2 Sam, 9; 1-13 
6. August 3.— David's Repentance. ............cceccecseneecceeeeneennercenes Psa. 51; 1-19 


6. August 10.—Absalom's Rebellion... - 
7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death......... ..2 Sam. 18: 24-33 
& August 4.—The Plague Stayed.......... poi ..2 Bam, %: 15-25 
9. August 31.—God's Works ANA WOFG.............0ccccceeescnecceeeeeeeees Psa. 19; 1-14 


2 Sam, 16: 1-14 


10, September 7.—Confidence in Goda......,.. «+» Pea, 27: 1-14 
11, September 14.—Waiting for the LOPG..........:cccecseeeereneseeess P&M, 402 1-17 
12, September 21.—A Song of Praise. Psa. 103: 1-22 





13. Beptember 23.—Review. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 6, 1884. 
Tirtz: DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 5: 1-12.) 


1. Then came al] the tribes of Is’ra-el to Da’vid unto He’bron, 
and spake, saying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 

2. Also in time past, when Saul was king over us, thou wast 
he that leddest out and broughtest in Is’ra-el: and the LorpD 
said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people Is’ra-el, and thou 
shalt be a captain over Is’ra-el, 

3. So all the elders of Is’ra-el came to the king to He’bron; 
and king Da’vid made a league with them in He’bron before 
the Lorp. and they anointed Da’vid king over Is’ra-el. 

4. Da‘vid was thirty years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned forty years. 

5. In He’bron he reigned over Ju’dah seven years and six 
months: and in Je-ru’sa-lem he reigned thirty and three years 
over all Is’ra-el and Ju‘dah. 

6. And the king and his men went to Je-ru’sa-lem unto the 
Jeb‘u-sites, the inhabitants of the land: which spake unto 
Da'vid, saying, Except thou take away the blind and the lame, 
thou shalt not come in hither: thinking, Da’vid cannot come 
in hither, 

7. Nevertheless, Da’vid took the strong hold of Zi’on: the 
same i the city of Da’vid. 

8. And Da’vid said on that day, Whosoever getteth up to the 
gutter, and smiteth the Jeb’u-sites, and the lame and the blind, 
that are hated of Da’vid’s soul, he shall b: chief and captain. 
Wherefore they said, The blind and the lame shall mt come 
into the house. 

9. So Da’vid dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of 
Da’vid. And Da’vid built round about from Mil’lo and 
inward, 

10. And Da’vid went on, and grew great, and the Lorp God 
of hosts was with him. 

11, And Hi’ram king of Tyre sent messengers to Da’vid, and 
cedar trees, and carpenters, and masons. and they built Da’vid 
a house. 

12. And Da’vid perceived that the Lorp had established him 
king over Is’ra-el, and that he had exalted his kingdom for 
his people Is’ra-el’s sake. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: A Covenant Recognized. 
1. The King Received, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The King Opposed, vs. 6-8. 
3. The King Established, vs. 9-12. 
Gouipen Text: J have found David my servant, with my 
holy oil have I anointed him.—Psa. 89 : 20, 


Darmy Home Reapinos: 


M.—2 Sam. 5:1-12. David receiving Isras!'s covenant. 
1. —1 Sam. 16: 1-13. David anointed by Samuel 

W.—2 Sam. 2:1-11. David anointed by the men of Judah 
T. —Psa. 89: 19-37. David anointed by God 

€. —1 Chron. 17:15. David established by God 

8. —2 Sam. 5: 17-25. David defending the kingdom 

& —Acts 13: 21-87. David's greater Son. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE KING RECEIVED. 


1. Recognizing the King: 
Came ali the tribes . . . saying, Behold, we are thy bone. 
thered themselves . @aying, Behold, we are thy bone 


Israel ga 
(1 Chron. 11:1). 
.. © turn the Kingdom of Saul to him (1 Chron. 


to David 
12: 28), 
Laban said ... thou art my bone and m eee see en. Gai ty ¥ 
Remember also that I am your bone and your 
Because we are members of his body (Eph. 5: 30). 
Ul. Trusting the King: 
1. From Past Services 
Thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel. 
May lead oe out, and which may bring them in (Num. 27 : 17). 
All Israel... loved David, because he went out and came in (1 Sam. 
18 ; 16) 
I have cieen him for ... a leader . . . t© the people (Isa. 55 : 4). 
2. For Future Guidance. 
Thou shalt feed my people Israel... a captain over Israel. 
From ee Ribowing the ewes... he brought him to feed Jacob his people 
(Pua. 


7 
Broo my servant David; be shal erd (Isa. 40: 11). 
To him ie yoo tag and the sh cep hear (John 10" 8, 
ttand and feed in the strength (Mic. 8 ; 4) 


i 


Covenant between the Lord... king... people (2 ns Ag : 
They two made a covenant before the Lord (1 Sam. 28 : 18). 
2. The Anointing. 
And they anointed David king over Israel. 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him (1 Sam. 16: 1%). 
They anointed David king over the house of Judah (2 Sam. 2: 4). 
David ... the anointed of the God of Jacob (2 Sam. 23 : 1). 
1 have anointed thee king over the people (2 Kings 9 : 6). 
David my servant; with my boly oil have I anointed him (Psa. 
89 : 20). 


3. The Reign. 
Dawid was thirty years old ... and he reigned forty years. 
In the fortieth year of the reign of David (1 Chron. 26: ch 
The time that he reigned over Israel was wi kines? 1 o Chron. 29: 27). 
David reigned over Israel. forty years (1 
1. The so-called popniee choice is dependent on ~~ choice. 
Before the anointing at Hebron was the anointing at Bethlehem. 
2. The so-called ag mee election is under Ged’s supervision. He 
always casts the deciding vote. 
8 The so-called popular treaties are valueless until God ratifies 
them. The league must be made “ before the Lord.” 
. God heeds not accidents of rank. A shepherd boy was chosen to 
feed and lead his people Israel. 
5 God believes in deserved promotion. David showed himself a 
ood king over Judah before he was chosen king over Israel. 
‘ Boa does not remove without cause those who serve him. David 
reigned forty years. 


Il. THE KING OPPOSED. 
. The Detenders of Jerusalem: 

Jerusalem unto the Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land. 
Jebusites ... children of Judah could not drive them out (Josh. 15 : 63) 
Children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites (Judg. 1 : 21). 
And Jebusi, which is Jerusalem (Josh. 18 : 28). 

ll. The Taking of Jerusalem ; 
1. Zion Captured by David. 
Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion. 
Have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion (Psa. 2 ; 6). 
For the Lord hath chosen Zion, he hath desired it (Psa. 132 : 13). 


And the Redeemer shall come to Zion (Psa. 59: 20). 
Lo, a lamb stood on Mount Zion (Rev. 14: 1). 
2. Zion the City of David. 
Zion: the same is the city of a 
Unto him into the = of David (2 Sam. 6: 10). 
So pare slept was buried in the city of David “A rs Tes 2: 10). 
P Jerusalem ... the 7, of David, which is Zion (1 Kings 8: 1). 
Therefore they called it, the city of David (1 Chron. 11: 7). 
il, The Attack on Jerusalem; 
Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites ... he shall be chief. 
He ee Kirjath-Sepher ... to him will I give Achsah (Josh 


The man who killeth him, the king will enrich him (1 Sam. 17 : 25). 

Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first shall be chief (1 Chron. 11 : e. 

. Talk ischeap. And the Jebusites were supplied with a large and 
well-assorted stock. 

. ma mae | iseasy. And the Jebusites seem to have found it espe- 
Br y 80 
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ee 


wee is a good dog. But on this occasion, as usual, he declined 
to bite. 


found that it is not much of weapon anyway. 

. Sw r never can defend a city or a man. So the Jebusites 
spe vdily lost Jerusalem. 
Insolence is unwise, impolitic, un-Christian. After the insultin 
talk about the blind and lame defenders, King David felt t bound 
te conquer and destroy the Jebusites. 


IIL, THE KING ESTABLISHED. 

1 David Building Up: 

And David built round about Millo and inward. 

Shechem gathered together, and all the house of Millo ae 9° 6) 
The city of David... then did oot build Millo (1 Kin 


Solomen built Milio, and re ee . city of David Ok "kings 9: 27). 
And repaired Millo in the city of David (2 Chron. 32 


ll. David Bullded Up: 
1. In True Greatness. 
And David went on and grew great, 
He that hath clean hanjis shall be —_ _— and stronger (Job 17: 9) 


2. 
3 
4. Bluster is the weapon of a coward or a fool. And the Jebusites 
bs) 
6. 


That shineth more and more (Prov. 4 
2. Through God's Presence. 
The Lord God of hosts was with him, 
sy 7 unto Abraham, saying, God is i: thee (Gen 21 :.22). 
e Lord of hosts is with us (Pea. 46 
Take counsel together . . . for God is with us Dm 8. 10). 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 3 1.) 


Ul. Bullding for David: 
Hiram ... sent messengers... and they built David a house. 
Hiram sent...thy desire concerning timber (1 Kings 5 8). 


Hiram .. sent — to David, and timber (1 Chron. 14: 1). 
The king said... 1 dwell in an house of cedar (2 Sam. 7 2). 
IV. Building of David: 
David perceived that the Lord had established him king. 
And thy kingdom shall be established for ever (2Sam.7 16). 
pasts perceived that the Lord had confirmed him (1 Chron. 14: 2) 
he Lord. hath made thee king over them (2 Chron. 2 11) 
1 David was a good king in peace as well as in war. He could 
build up as well as tear down 
2. David builded up his kingdom, and was therefore builded up in 
his kingdom. 
8. David grew great, and the Lord was with him. The Lord was 
with him, and therefore he grew great. 
4 David grew great, and ciqeernce the neighboring kings were very 
anxious to build houses for him. 
5. David grew great, and was established in his kingdom and 
throu: meg him a greater kingdom than he knew was to be estab- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ACCEPTING THE KING. 
1. Anointing the King: 
Saul anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. 10: 1) 
David anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. 16: 13). 
David anointed by the men of Judah (2 Sam. 2: 4). 
David anointed by the elders of Israel (2 Sam 5: %. 
Solomon anointed by Zadok, the ow (1 Kings 1 ; 38, 39), 
Christ anainted by Mary (John 12: 3) 


2. Welcoming the King: 
Saul welcomed by Israe! (1 Sam. 10 : 24). 
Jehoash welcomed by the royal guard (2 Kings 11 : 12). 
Se by the people of Jerusalem (Matt. 21: 9; Luke 
3. Crowning the King: 
Joash receiving the royal crown (2 Kings 11 : 12; 2 Chron. 23:11). 
Mordecai crowned by the king (Esther 8: 15 
Solomon crowned by his mother (Song of got 3:11). 
Christ crowned with thorns (Mark 15:17; John 19: 2). 
4. Establishing the King: 
a6 eons Ly. hee (1 Sam. 12: 1). 
avid esta as king (2 Sam. 5:12: a Ghowe. 24: 
Solomon established as King (2 Chron. 2:11 . 
Nobu = truth —- th oe) Prov. 20 : 28). 
uchadnezzar re-estab]. kingdom (Dan, 4: 36) 
he kingdom of Christ ertabliatved forever (Rev. 17 : i4). 





tothe Old Testament. The last lesson of the former six 
months’ series in the Old Testament left Israel broken and 
defeated by the Philistines at Mount Gilboa,—a defeat which 
seemed all the more disastrous from the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. The first lesson of the new six months’ series 
opens with the anointing of David at Hebron as king over 
Israel. 

Troublous times had followed the great defeat at Gilboa. 
David had been immediately acknowledged king in Judah, 
but Israel chiefly followed the waning fortunes of the house 
of Saul. Ish-bosheth ( The Man of the Shame, for Ish-Baal, Baal’s 
Man, see 1 Chron 8 : 33), the forty-year-old son of Saul, had 
been anointed king by Saul’s former general, Abner; but in 
the war which followed “ David waxed stronger and stronger, 
and the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker” (2 Sam. 
3: 1), until Ish-bosheth’s precarious fortunes sank com- 
pletely under the secession of Abner to David, the treach- 
erous murder of Abner by Joab, and the assassination of 
Ish-bosheth himself. It was then that David was anointed 
king over all Israel at Hebron 

Hebron, which is still known from its associations with 
Abraham as El-Khuleel (The Friend, see 2 Chron. 20: 7) was 
known in the days of Abraham as Kirjath-arba, the city of 
Arb’a (Gen 23.2). It had been built long before (Num. 
13: 22); and from its situation on the great road leading 
northwards, it must always have been a city of considerable 
importance There Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob spent much 
of their lives, there were they buried, with Sarah, Rebekah, 
and Leah ; there the Muhammadans point out the place of 
their tombs to thisday The thoroughness of the conquest 
of Hebron by Joshua and Caleb is evidenced by the fact that 
it was appointed as one of the cities of refuge (Josh. 20: 7), 
and given as a special possession to the Kohathites (Josh. 
21:10). Its important position on the central road north- 
wards, the sacred traditions which linked its name with that 
of the patriarchs, its significance as a religious centre and as 
a city of refuge, must have commended it to David as the 
seat of his government during the seven and a half years 
that elapsed before the expedition against Jerusalem. 

The relation of the Israelites to Jerusalem, hitherto, shows 
how incomplete had been the conquest of the land under 
Joshua and his successors. Here was a strong hill-fortress 
in the heart of the country left still in the possession of the 
Jebusites, who appear to have beena small but warlike tribe of 
the Amorites or Highlanders. The warriors of Judah had 
indeed swept over the city with fire and sword (Judges 1: 8), 
but the Jebusites had been suffered to remain in the city 
(Judges 1: 21); and they either had regained possession of 
the fortress, or, as Josephus says, the citadel itself had never 
been taken, and from that point of advantage the Jebusites 
had soon regained the control of the city also. The siege of 
Jerusalem by David is the second of the twenty-seven sieges 
of this city recorded by history. 

To understand the historical surroundings of the lesson, 
one must realize that the Israelitish kingdom at that time 
was very different from « modern kingdom. Its exact 
boundaries existed only in prophecy; and within those 
boundaries, instead of a compact people, history shows us 
twelve semi-independent clans, held together by ties of blood 
and of religion ; living side by side with the remnants of the 
Canaanitish peoples who were a continual source of trouble 
to them; and exposed to attack and conquest from the power- 
ful Philistine confederacy which occupied the south-west 
strip of the Promised Land It was David’s task to unify 
the people by capturing the strong fortress of Jebus (perhaps, 
the parched place ; the meaning is very doubtful); which may 
then have become Jerusalem (the possession—or the foundation 
—of peace); to give the people a true capital and a perma- 
nent religious centre; to break finally the power of the 
Philistines; to compel the friendliness of the northern 
Pheenician cities, and (to use Hoffmann’s phrase, Fris/este 
Geschichte, p. 150) “to fill out the (yet) empty leaves of the 
Promise by a series of great wars and victories.” The first 
steps in the unification of the nation and in the creation of a 
foreign empire are shown in the present lesson, whose 
date extends, according to the Bible margin, from about 
1048 to about 1043 B.C. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


These verses contain, 1, The acceptance of David as king 
by all Israel (vs. 1-3); 2, The length of his reign (vs. 4, 5); ° 
3, His capture of Zion (vs. 6-8); 4, His prosperity and the 
complete establishment of his kingdom (vs. 9-12). 

Verse 1.—Upon the death of Saul, David had been at once 
made king over the tribe of Judah (2 Sam. 2:4). But the 
jealousy of the remaining tribes, and their attachment to the 
house of Saul, had led to the division of the people into two 
separate kingdoms, the larger, which took the denomination 
of Israel, having placed Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, upon 
the throne (v.10). After a period of hostility, during which 





David daily grew stronger and Ish-bosheth weaker (3: 1), 
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Abner, the general of the latter, in consequence of an alter- | (1 Sam. 17:54). It had now become a political necessity, how- 


cation with this feeble monarch, opened negotiations with | 
David for the transfer of the kingdom to him, in the course | 


of which he was treacherously murdered by Joab, David's | 


general, who feared the influence of so formidable a rival. 
The assassination of Ish-bosheth by two renegades (chap. 4), 
brought matters to a crisis, and was followed by the imme- | 
diate submission of all Israel to David. This transaction is | 
likewise recorded in 1 Chronicles 11: 
tical terms, which shows that both writers drew from a 
common source; at the same time there are some minor 
variations that are worthy of attention, and some additional 
particulars are stated in Chronicles, showing that the writer 
had other sources of information than that contained in 
Samuel. Then came all the tribes of Israel to David: Accord- 
ing to | Chronicles 12: 23-40, which recites the numbers that 
severally came from the various tribes, more than 330,000 
men assembled on this occasion to assure him of their 
adherence to his cause, and to place a force at his disposal 
Unto Hebron: 
Where David had been anointed king over Judah, and 
which had thus far been his royal residence, a city, more- 
over, which was hallowed as the abode of their common 
ancestor, Abraham (Gen. 13: 18), and as the burial-place of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Gen. 49 : 30, 31). Here, beside 
the graves of their fathers, they came to cement their rup- 
tured unity and ally themselves as brethren. We are thy 
bone and thy flesh: That is, near kindred, sprung from the 
same ancestor (Gen. 29: 14; Judg 9:2; 2 Sam. 19: 12, 13). 
Eve’s relation to Adam, from whose body she was taken, is 
expressed by a still stronger phrase (Gen 2: 23), and is a 
symbol of the intimate union of Christ and his people (Eph. 
5:30). This bond of kinship is the first of the three reasons, 
which they urge as the ground of their attachment to King 
David. 

Verse 2 contains two additional reasons, the same that 
Abner had used with the elders of Israel to bring them over 
to David (2 Sam. 3: 17, 18). One is, that David had been 
their acknowledged leader when Saul was king. Jn time 
past: Which is expressed in Hebrew by the very peculiar 
phrase, yesterday and three days ago. That leddest out to war 
and broughtest in on the homeward march after the war was 
ended (Num. 27: 17; hSam. 18: 13, 16). This experience 
was both a part of David’s providential training for the posi- 
tion which he was subsequently to occupy, and one of the 
modes by which he became possessed of the affections of the 
people, and which, as now appears, prepared the way for his 
elevation. The remaining reason, presented by the people, 
is, that the kingdom had been divinely promised to David. 
The precise words, used here and by Abner (2 Sam. 3: 16), 
do not occur in the previous history of David. They are 
simply an interpretation of the fact of his anointing by 
Samuel (1 Sam. 16:1) as the successor of Saul, of whom 
somewhat similar language had been used (1 Sam. 9: 16), 
Thou sholt feed: Or, rather, thou shalt perform the office of a 
shepherd to, David was exalted from the humble position 
of the shepherd of a flock to be the shepherd of Israel (Psa. 
78: 70,71; comp. 2 Sam. 7: 7). 

Verse 3.—The elders: As the official representatives of the 
people.— Made a league: Literally, cut a covenant; the phrase 
originating in the ancient usage of cutting an animal in 
twain, and the contracting parties passing between the sun- 
dered parts (Jer. 34:18:19), inviting a like fatal stroke 
upon themselves if they should be unfaithful to their agree- 
ment.— Before Jehovah: This does not imply that Lebron 
was a recognized sanctuary, where sacrifices were regularly 
offered, nor that any sacrificial worship was performed at 
this time. This simply denotes the solemnity of the trans- 
action; the engagement was entered into with a solemn 
recognition of God's presence (1 Sam. 23: 18),— They anointed 
David king over Israel: He had been previously anointed over 
Judah (2 Sam. 2:4). 1 Chronicles 11:3 adds, “according 
to the word of the Lord by Samuel,” by whom he had been 
privately anointed in the midst of his brethren. The cere- 
mony of anointing, usual in the coronation of the kings of 
Israel, as well as in the induction of high priests (Lev. 8 : 12), 
and mentioned also in connection with prophets (1 Kings 
19: 16) symbolized the outpouring of the Spirit (1 Sam. 
10: 1,6; 16:13; Isa. 61: 1) with his sacred gifts to qualify 
them for the various offices with which they were intrusted 
in the kingdom of God. 


Verses 4, 5.—David’s age and the duration of his reign 
(1 Chron. 29: 27). While Hebron within the bounds of Judah 
was a suitable capital, so long as David’s kingdom was 
limited to that one tribe, when his reign was extended over 
all Israel, it was advisable to select another more central. 
Jerusalem, on the borders of Judah and Benjamin, offered 
every advantage of situation, and was promptly chosen for 
the purpose. 

Verse 6.—Jerusalem, that is, the lower section of the city, 
had been captured on the first occupation of the country by 
the Israelites (Judg. 1:8), but they had been unable to 
expel the Jebusites from the place (Josh. 15: 63; Judg. 
1: 21), who remained possessors of the stronghold on Mount 
Zion. It was consequently still reckoned a city of the Jebusites 
(J udg. 19: 10-12), though the Israelites had free ‘access to it 


which would summarily crush all opposition. 


1-9, largely in iden- 





_ ever, for David to make himself master of the place by the cap- 
tureof Zion. That the expedition for its capture was under- 
taken at the very beginning of his reign over all Israel appears 
from the preceding verse, which assigns his entire reign over 
al) Israel and Judah to Jerusalem as his capital. So confi- 
| dent were the Jebusites of the impregnable strength of their 
| acropolis that they tauntingly said to David, that a garrison 
of the blind and the lame would be sufficient to repel his 
assault. Thou shalt not come in hither, except thou take away the 
blind and the lame ; or, as others render it, but the blind and the 
lame will drive thee away. 

Verse 7.— Nevertheless: Or, as it is in Hebrew, which is 
very sparing in the use of adversative particles, And David 
took the stronghold of Zion: The military strength of the loca- 
tion was shown in the various sieges of Jerusalem in later 
times, down to its destruction by the Romans.— The same ts 
the city of David: Anticipating the statement made in verse 9. 

Verse 8.— And David said on that day: Not, of course, after 
the stronghold had been taken, but while he was advancjng to 
assault it. The order of the narration is not strictly ilies 
logical. This simple observation is sufficient in other passa- 
ges to remove alleged discrepancies, upon which great stress 
has been laid: as when it has been contended that according 
to Genesis 2:7, 19, man was made before the inferior 
animals, whereas Genesis 1 : 20, 24, 26, declares precisely the 
reverse. The appearance of contradiction is created merely 
by overlooking the fact that in Genesis 2 the writer, for pur- 
poses of his own, departs from the chronological order 
which had been strictly observed in Genesis 1. The words 
of David in this verse are of doubtful meaning, and seem to 
have given perplexity to ancient translators, as shown by the 
variety of their renderings. The meaning given to them in 
the English Version assumes an inversion in the sentence, 
and an incompleteness, which it fills out from the supposed 
parallel in 1 Chronicles 11 : 6, from whence the italic words 
are taken. So understood, the Hebrew reads, Any one (or, 
every one) smiting the Jebusite (and who reaches the gutter) and 
the blind and the lame hated of David’s sow. It isa call for 
volunteers in this hazardous enterprise, designed to stimulate 
their bravery and endeavors by an implied reward, which, 
however, is not expressly stated. “The gutter” will then 
be at the top of the fort, the pipe to carry off the rain 
Another rendering proposed for these difficult words, assumes 
an error in the vowels of the verb, the correction of which 
gives it a transitive force, when it is read thus: “ Every one 
smiting the Jebusites let him hurl down the declivity both 
the lame and the blind,” ete. The word translated “gutter ’’ 

r “declivity” means properly “a waterfall.” It occurs 
again in Psalm 42: 7, where it is translated “ waterspouts.” 
It may be understood of the steep mountain-side washed by 
the rains, or over which the water pours during showers: 
This affair gave rise to a proverbial saying, “the blind and 
the lame,” with which the Jebusites had taunted David, 
were so odious to him, that the very phrase became one of 
opprobrium, and was applied to all who were peculiarly 
offensive, and as such were excluded from any one’s dwell- 
ing: “ The blind and the lame shall not come into the house.” 

Verse 9.—And David dwelt in the fort: The same word 
which in verse7 is rendered stronghold. He took up his 
royal residence upon the fortified summit of Zion, where his 
successors likewise had their palace. 
filling up or completion ; 


Millo properly nivans 
the name seems to be applied to a 
tower, which occupied a space in the fortified wall surround- 
ing Zion, probably at its northeastern or northwestern cor. 
ner (see 1 Kings 9: 15, 24; 11: 27; 2 Chron. 32: 5).—David 
built: That is, strengthened and fortified this encircling 
wall.— Round about from Millo and inward : Thatis, the portion 
north of Zion, included between it and the lower section of 
the city. 

Verse 10 describes David's increasing prosperity, and traces 
it to its source in the fact that Jehovah the God of Hosts, the 


omnipotent ruler of the universe, the hosts of heaven (both 


stars and angels), and of the earth (the armies of Israel and 
all terrestrial beings and forces) was with him as his aid and 
helper. It was not due solely to his own prowess and skill, 


but to his heavenly protector and support. 


Verse 11.—(Comp 1 Chron. 14: 1, etc.) Hiram, king of 
Tyre, noted for its wealth and commercial enterprise as well 
as the skill of its artisans. Hiram was the life-long friend 
of David, and rendered efficient aid likewise to Solomon in 
building the temple and his other edifices (1 Kings 5: 1, etc.) 
He now supplied the workmen and materials for the erection of 
David’s palace. His reign must have been one of great 
length, as he was still livingin the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Solomon (1 Kings 9: 10, 11). 

Verse 12.—Al] Israel was now united under David. He 
had taken possession of Jerusalem as his capital, and 
strengthened its fortifications, He had built a royal palace 
for himself. His power. and prosperity were constantly 
increasing. By all these signs David perceived that the Lord 
had established him king over Israel, and that he had exalted his 
kingdom for his people Israel's sake. David's distinguished 
success was not for his own personal elevation merely; it 
was bestowed upon him because of God's affectionate regard 
for that people whom he had chosen above al! the nations of 


— 


the earth, and for the accomplishment of those ends of mercy 
which he designed to effect in them and through them. 


“THY GENTLENESS HATH MADE ME 
GREAT.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” So wrote David 
when he rehearsed the history that had culminated in his 
advancement to the throne of all Israel. He admits, there- 
fore, that he was a “made” man, but not a “self-made” man. 
The inspired poem composed on this occasion was deemed 
to be of sufficient excellence to be placed among the psalms 
of the psalter for all ages. 

We can reach the instruction now offered us better if we 
spend a little time in considering these three particulars: 
the greatness which David had reached, the gentleness he 
acknowledges, and the gratitude which he sings in his song. 

I. At last, this monarch was established on the throne, so 
terribly forfeited by Saul. Six successive steps, at the least, 
had the Lord God taken in his behalf, on the way to ad- 
vancement. 

1. He caused that a full and loyal call should come from 
the realm David was to rule(v.1). A gracious influence 
of God’s spirit must have been working among these people, 
They do not reject the notion of an over-ruling authority 
from Jehovah in person, but they couple with it a hopeful 
and happy recognition of David's relationship as one of them- 
selves. ‘ere was an early instance of a divinely ordered 
government, which was désigned to be “ from the People, od 
the people, and for the people.” 

2. The Lord trained David for the position he was to 
occupy (v. 2). The deputation from the tribes admitted that 
God had been dealing with him, for many years before, to 
render him a shepherd who should “feed” and a “ captain” 
who should lead Israel. Frede:'« the Great used to say 
“a king is but the first of subjects,’ 7 must have meant 
by this, that only he who has been tangs! « be obedient to 
law and order could be fitted to rule over masses of men. 
Think of the versatilities of David’s outlaw life, his cam- 
paigns, his exposures, his perils, thus far! 

3. Moreover, God had chosen David intelligently, years 
before (v. 3). The people anointed him now, but God had 
caused him to be anointed a long time previous to this; and 
it was the anointing God gave, which made this man the 
uncrowned king of Israel, even while Saul was on the throne. 
This monarch’s history furnishes one of the brightest and 
most affecting illustrations of the fact, that every true man’s 
life is a plan of God (Psa. 78: 70-72). 

4 Then too, God helped on David’s greatness by providing 
for his government a capital (v.7). This, the king soon forti- 
fied; and with the acquisition of new territory, now begins 
a strange, long story, of a wonderful old town; here first it 
finds itself enrolled as a true city of God’s providence and 
love, as well as the centre of Christian interest and inquiry 
for nearly three thousand years: an ancient stronghold of 
the Jebusites in wild and warlike days, suddenly converted 
into an Israelite citadel, by and by becoming “ Ariel, where 
David dwelt,” then as Jerusalem, “habitation of peace,” 
becoming a type of heaven—the “Jerusalem above, which 
is free, which is the mother of us all.” When this enthroned 
king took his earliest outlook from the palace, he could see 
Bethlehem in the distance, and send his recollection over all 
the past, along which God’s providence had led him. Good 
and pious resolutions, appear to have swelled his emotion 
and filled his heart with admirable purposes (Psa. 101). 

5. Once more: God’s gentleness made David great in that a 
divine presence was promised to his entire life (v.10). At 
the height of his fame, Agamemnon is reported to have 
said that his nobility imposed upon him the dignity and 
the duty of being foremost in enduring ‘xbors for others. It 
is not everybody who sees this clearly when he rises into a 
position of honor and influence It is to edification to us all 
that we find, here in the very first battle David fights against 
his old enemies, the Philistines, that he rests entirely upon 
an answer to his prayers. He waits for a mysterious mes- 
senger from on high; he will not bestir himself till there is 
heard the “sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry. 
trees ;” by that, he is to be certain that “the Lord shall go 
out before” his armies and give victory. 

6. Then, also, God had made this monarch great, by open- 
ing his intelligence so that he should understand the mean- 
ing of divine providence, past and future (v. 12). We must 
attach unusual importance to that word “perceived.” Not 
every king is alert enough to find out, nor humble enough, 
to acknowledge, that he owes his fortune, not to adrovitness 
or address, but to the positive arrangements of history writ- 
ten beforehand in God’s books. What an impertinent mis- 
take was that Nebuchadnezzar made! (Dan. 4: 30.) 

- II. Now let us notice the gentleness of the divine method 
in dealing with him, which David acknowledges had made 
him great. 

1. For one thing, God’s gentleness had borne with David’s 
want of memory (1 Sam. 23: 15-17). Why was it left to 














another man to remind and assure this son of Jesse that he 
had been already anointed to be king im Saul’s place? Had 
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David really forgotten it? But let us not be hasty in finding 
fault with him; we may condemn ourselves. Many a Chris- 
tian professes to be living on a promise; but when he is sud- 
denly attacked by the adversary, he allows the covenant to 
slip out of mind. Still, God is wont for a while to bear 
with it patiently, and nothing is more gentle than his taking 
the hand again frankly laid over in his. 

2. Then also, there was David’s want of faith, with which 
the Almighty bore in a like spirit of gentleness (1 Sam. 20: 
1-3). Here, as before, Jonathan saved David from making 
shipwreck of his future. Think of the “steps” of service and 
honor, of duty and obedience, which, during the forty years of 
reigning in Jerusalem, were between this monarch’s corona- 
tion and his death! Our lesson is clear: it is not easy to walk by 
faith, when sight is so much more flattering to human pride. 
“Tt is one thing to believe,” said Des Cartes, “ but another 
thing fora man only to imagine he believes.” David at 
last understood this (Psa. 37 : 1-7). 

III. Only a little needs to be said now concerning the 
remaining particular of our analysis, the gratitude which 
the ruyal poet sings in his song (2 Sam. 22: 36). We have 
only to ask and to answer now, Why did he send this expres- 
sion (Psalm 18) down through the Christian ages with so 
much devotion and care? 

1. Because he wished to teach the world to havea truer 
idea of God. Men are influenced by the conception they 
have of their Maker: that is apt to be harsh and unattrac- 
tive; David desired that all should adore God for his gentle- 
ness (Exod. 34: 6, 7). 

2. Because he wished all the church to know how kindly 
God deals with his chosen. He pities them (Psalm 103; 
13, 14). He bears with them so as to save them at last 
(2 Pet. 3: 15). 

8. Because he wished to prevail upon redeemed ones to be 
gentle to each other. This is one of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5: 22). The wisdom from above must be gentle 
(Jas. 3: 17), 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Behold we are thy bone and thy flesh (v. 1). “ Blood is 
thicker than water;” but there is more substance in love 
than in blood. Children of the same parents are closely 
attached to each other; but “there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother;” there is a love which is stronger 
than mere natural affection. An intelligent and an unselfish 
love for another, as a friend, or as a representative of a soul- 
mastering cause, makes the object of one’s affection as one’s 
other self, All that a true-hearted man could do for him- 
self, or would yield for himself, he would gladly do, or would 
cheerfully yield, for a friend whom he loved, and whom he 
counted worthy of his confidence and of his best affections. 
And when a love for country, or a love for God’s truth, 
enters into one’s affection for a representative of that 
country, or of that truth, it 18 easy for those who 
are possessed by this love to say in all heartiness and sin- 
cerity, to that recognized representative, “ Behold we are thy 
bone and thy flesh.” The fullest measure of affection, of 
patriotism, of religious devotedness, always makes one ready 
to count the object of his attachment as his very self. 

In time past, . . . thou wast he that leddest out and broughtes! 
in Israel: and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, and thou shalt be a captain over Israel (v. 2). Thereare 
both sides of the great division in evangelical theology— 
Arminianism and Calvinism :; man’s doing, and God’s plan- 
ing. The Lord said that David should lead Israel; and 
David did lead Israel. And the people of Israel gave a fair 
prominence to both sides of the question. They saw that 
David could do what the Lord had said he should do; and 
they knew that the Lord had said that David should do what 
they saw he could do. Asa practical matter, these two sides 
of the truth have to be considered by all of the Lord’s peo- 
ple, in all their doing and in all their judging. If a man is 
called of God to a special work, the man must show by his 
doing that he is the very man whom God has called, and 
who was the man to be called of God. And in judging of 
another’s fitness for his work, it is right for us to consider 
the call of God to that man, as well as that man’s apparent 
success in his work. If the man is clearly out of the place to 
which he was called of God, all his ability and apparent 
fitness for this other place must be counted insufficient to 
jnspire confidence in him for permanent success here. It 
has been well said, as to a Christian’s personal duty in God’s 
service, that he ought to work in his appointed sphere as if 
everything depended on his own exertions, while he ought 
to trust as if everything depended on God’s strength as given 
to him in that sphere. 

The inhabitanis of the land ...spake unto David, saying, 
Except thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come 
in hither. . . . Nevertheless David took the stronghold of Zion 
(v. 7). The Lord’s representatives seem a great deal feebler 
than they are. The Lord's enemies count themselves a great 
deal stronger than they prove. David the stripling seemed 
no match for Goliath the giant. The champion of the 
Philistines was sure that he could give the bones of David 
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to the birds and the beasts for their picking. Nevertheless, 
David cut off the head of Goliath, to the discomfiture of the 
Philistines. The Jebusites were confident that the blind and 
the lame in their garrison could keep out David and his 
little band of followers. “ Nevertheless, David took the 
stronghold of Zion.” And as it was with David, soit may 
be with every truthful representative of the Lord Almighty. 
The giants of materialism may bluster against the champions 
of Jehovah ; nevertheless, one well-directed stone from the 
Gospel sling will quiet the biggest brain of their foremost 
leaders. The Jebusites of infidelity may think that the 
blind and the lame of their number can protect their garrison 
against the progress of Christianity ; nevertheless, the people 
of God will swarm over their defenses, and take possession 
of their every vaunted citadel. The cause which David 
represented is the cause which the disciples of Jesus stand 
for to-day, and no enemies of that cause can have a better 
prospect of a permanent stand against it, than had the 
Philistines and the Jebusites of old. 

And David went on and grew great, and the Lord God of hosts 
was with him (v.10). There, again, is a note from both sides 
of the great theological division: man’s doing, and God’s 
planning. And the record would not be so noteworthy and 
attractive, if one side only of the truth involved were repre- 
sented init. There are men who go on and grow great, among 
or above their fellows, while the Lord is not with them. Such 
growth and greatness are neither to be desired nor to be 
admired. Again, there are men with whom the Lord is, 
who do not go on, as they might go: and there are yet more 
of them who do not grow great by their doings, or by the 
Lord’s planning. Having the Lord with us, is the chief 
thing. Going on is the thing of next importance; that is, 
going on, while the Lord is with us. Growing great, is of 
least importance ; but if a man is to grow great, let him see 
to it that he does not grow away from the Lord, and that he 
has the Lord with him in all his going and in all his 
growing. 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L, BURROWS, D.D. 


Key-word, Davin’s THRONE. 


July 6. David Unites the Tribes. 
A divided nation. 
Drawn into unity. 
Followed by prosperity. 
July 13. A pproaches of the Ark. 
Advance from Gibeah, 
Arrest at Perez-Uzzah, 
Arrival at Zion. 
July 20. W ision of the Messiah. 
David's death 
Beyond { Solomon’s temple 
Inquiries of Benevolence. 
Memories 
Returns 
Rew 
David's Repentance. 
Se a { Geena mourned. 


Graciously pardoned. 
Aug. 10. Sedition of Absalom. 


Selfish 
A | Dissipated ; Soa. 


Graceless 
Aug. 17. Terrible Death of Absalom. 
Disgrace. 
Retribution. 
Paternal Anguish. 
Aug. 24. Healing for Plagues. 
Penitence. 
Prayer. 
Atonement, 
Revelation of God. 
His power in creation. 
His wisdom in his law. 
His love in redemption. 
O ver-anxiety Relieved. 


} Jesus. 
July 27. 


} of kindness, 
Aug. 3. 


Aug. 31. 


Sept. 7. 


Confidence in 
By { Communion with } God. 
Waiting upon 
Sept. 14. N auseous Pit: Solid Rock : 
Depravity, Deliverance, 
Sin, soa | Purification, 
Wretchedness, Happiness. 
Sept. 21. E xultation. 
Benefits. 
For { Pardons. i 
Prospects, 


Sept. 28. Review. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.—It is six months since we left David mourn- 
ing over the death of Saul, his persecutor, and Jonathan, his 
friend, These events have grown dim to many of our schol- 
ars, and new scholars have since then joined many classes. 
This will necessitate a swift review of David's life, and a 


last year’s lessons and this. Take a bird's-eye view of David’s 
history under the heads, “ David the Shepherd” (lion— 
bear—Goliath). “ David the Courtier” (harp—song—Saul’s 
jealousy). “ David the Fugitive” (caves—flights—escapes). 
Now comes the narrative of the events which connect this 
lesson with Saul’s death. (See Lesson Surroundings.) 


1, THE TIDE OF PROSPERITY. 


(a.) David as sole ruler over Israel. Every tide has a 
turning, and at last the ebb-tide of David’s misfortunes 
began to flow. Judah had for seven and a half years been 
subject to David’s sway, and now all Israel was anxious to 
array itself under his banner. The account given in our 
lesson is very meagre, but a fuller account, in 1 Chronicles 
12 : 23-40, will prove that the whole proceeding was full of 
pomp. Adding up the military escorts there mentioned, we 
find that they reached the grand total of three hundred and 
forty thousand eight hundred. ' For three days there was 
universal rejoicing and festivity. Thus with ceremonies sf 
appropriate dignity, the former shepherd was at last recos- 
nized as sovereign over all God’s chosen people. 

(6.) As military conqueror. Soon after his installation ss 
king over all Israel, David began to cast wistful glance at 
Jerusalem. It lay in his-own territory, was central in loca- 
tion, and commanding in its situation. It was really the 
Gibraltar of Canaan. But thus far, by reason of its impreg- 
nable situation, it had defied the efforts of the Israelites to 
capture it, though on one occasion they had been partially 
successful. (Comp. Judg. 1:7, 8, and 1:21.) David there- 
fore laid plans for its complete subjugation. The story is 
told in verses 6-9 of the lesson. (See also 1 Chron. 11: 6-9.) 
After the capture of the city, the king fortified it further, and 
made it his capital; and from that day to this, Jerusalem has 
been the city of all others towards which the religious 
thought of the world has turned, while to-day it serves as a 
type of the New Jerusalem that God’s people shall one day 
inhabit. Thus David gained a kingdom, a capital, and a 
religious centre from which to rule his people. 

(c.) As king among nations. Prosperity at home was fol- 
lowed by the recognition of the sovereigns of other nations. 
Among them was Hiram, king of ancient Tyre. Distant 
rulers sought alliance with the king of Israel, and courted 
his favor. So he advanced, and became great. The tide of 
prosperity swept far up on the sands of David’s life, and the 
promise of happiness and usefulness was golden. (Call 
especial attention to this last statement, for in future lessons 
we shall recur to it with emphasis.) 


Il. THE CAUSE OF PROSPERITY. 


In verses 10 and 12, this is given: “ The Lord God of 
hosts was with him.” David recognized that it was not for 
his own individual sake that God had thus prospered him, 
but that it was “for his people Israel’s sake.” If he had 
stopped to think, he would have recognized that he was no 
more talented a man than Saul had been. Saul began well, 
when raised to the throne. In some respects, indeed, Saul 
had the advantage over David. At this time in his life 
David probably recognized all this, and ascribed the 
glory to Him to whom it belonged. Had he only always 
borne this in mind, he would have made fewer mistakes and 
committed fewer sins than he did. So long as his thought 
ran God-ward he was safe; but as soon as his mind began to 
say, “ by mine own might,” he lost power and fell. 

Call the attention of the class now to the fact that these 
first few years of David’s reign were among the happiest of 
his whole life. His hardships as an exile were at an end. 
He no longer lay down and rose up in fear of his implacable 
enemy. He was no longer separated from family and friends, 
and driven from post to pillar like a wild beast. His heart 
was not tried by the apparent contradiction between God’s 
promise and God’s performance. The promise of the king- 
dom had been made good, and David felt that “all’s well that 
ends well.” Moreover, the people had not yet become alien- 
ated from this ruler. The enthusiasm of a united and pros- 
perous nation, led by a wise and talented military chieftain, 
still pervaded all classes. The great and overwhelming 
temptations of royalty had not yet enfeebled the moral char- 
acter of the king. Enlarged life, filled with unusual oppor- 
tunities for usefulness, spread out before him, and filled 
him with the enthusiasm of full manhood. This was David’s 
“golden age.” He stood at the beginning of a career which 
might be almost perfect in its achievements. 

So stands many a young man and woman in our schools 
to-day. Life stretches out before them, and is full of grand 
possibilities. The restraints incident to childhood and the 
years of tutelage are over. Powers of body and mind are in 
full rigor, and hope stands with face erect and confidence on 
its brow. Friends applaud, and predict great success in future 
days. Well is it for such persons to remember that God is 
the source of all their talents and of the conditions of their 
future success. To be a young man “of promise” is by no 
means the same thing as to be a young man “ of performance.” 
Promise refers to some future possibility. Performance 
refers to some past actuality. And just because so many 
mistake the one for the other, lives are marred and hopes 





catching up of the threads of history intervening between 


blighted. The lesson for David in his royal palace, and for 
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us in our less pretentious surroundings, is this, “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


In what position do we find David after seven years’ con- 
tention with Saul’s house? (Title.) What words spoken in a 
vision to Samuel, and rehearsed by Ethan, were thus ful- 
filled? (Golden Text.) 

Into what two parts does the second book of Samuel, 
including sixty-four verses of 1 Kings, divide? (1 Kings 
2: 10,11.) What was the condition of the kingdom during 
the first period? (2 Sam. 3:1.) What four prominent 
deaths are recorded in the first four chapters respectively ? 
Give a brief account of them. Show how three of them 
were related to David’s accession to the throne. What 
chapter divides between the periods of David’s prosperity 
and his domestic troubles? To which period of his life does 
our lesson belong? What event first brought the disaffected 
tribes to a sense of their weakness? (2 Sam. 4: i.) Why 
does God so often remove our visible supports? What 
event brought them to a sense of God’s power in fulfilling 
his purposes? (2 Sam. 4: 8.) What lesson does this scrap 
of history contain for all who have not placed themselves 
in line with God’s declared purposes *® (2 Sam. 5:1.) What 
three reasons did the tribes then find for swearing allegiance 
to David? (vs. 1, 2.) Give three reasons why we should fol- 
low our Captain, Will he, or will he not, receive us after 
years of rebellion? (v.3; John 6: 37.) How does David’s 
reign divide geographically? (vs. ., 5.) What was the 
geographical centre of the first thirty years of his life? 
What was the first great work of David when established in 
his kingdom ? (vy. 6.) What is the meaning of this speech 
of the Jebusites? How did the Lord show them their weak- 
ness? (vy. 7.) What was the origin and meaning of the 
word “Jerusalem”? What sort of reward does our King offer 
for service? (v.8; Matt. 25:21, 29.) Who won David’s 
reward ? (1 Chron. 11: 6.) What is God’s purpose in put- 
ting new possessions into our hands? (vs. 9, 10.) What do 
you know about “ Millo”? What relation existed between 
Hiram and David? (v. 11.) How far was Tyre from Jeru- 
salem? Does, or does not, God design that men of the world 
shall contribute to the work of his kingdom? How did 
David interpret his unprecedented prosperity? (v. 12.) 
Whose good has God in view in placing advantages in the 
hand of any Christian? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Whose servant was David? What does the golden text 
say? Did you ever have the same golden text before? The 
name David means beloved. When the prophet Samuel 
once went to Bethlehem, to the house of Jesse, why did he 
send for Jesse’s sons to pass before him, one by one? When 
David, the youngest, came in from the fields and flocks, what 
did the Lord tell Samuel to do? 

David King.—Who was king of Israel when Samuel first 
anointed David, the shepherd boy? Why did Saul become 
David’s enemy? How did Saul and his sonsdie? David 
mourned and wept for Saul and Jonathan, although he 
knew Saul’s death made him a king, and that- he would 
no longer be hunted for his life. He had trusted in God to 
deliver him, and knew how to wait on the Lord and hope 
in his word? After Saul’s death, David asked of God 
if he should go up to any of the cities of Judah. The 
answer was—‘Unto Hebron.” He took with him the 
men who had been his companions in the caves, and among 
the rocks and hills, and they all with their families lived in 
Hebron. (Show on map.) Hebron was the chief city of 
the tribe of Judah, David’s own tribe. There, long years 
before, Abraham had built an altar and worshiped; there 
Isaac and Jacob lived, and in a cave which Abraham bought 
close by, they all were buried, and there Joseph watched his 
father’s flocks. Do you wonder that Hebron was a sacred 
place? The men of Judah came together and anointed 
David king over the tribe of Judah, and in Hebron he lived 
and reigned seven years and a half. Over the rest of 
the land a chief captain of Saul’s army had made a 
son of Saul king; but there were constant battles and troubles: 
In a few years the king was killed, and then all the people 
of the land remembered David. 

David King over all Israel—A great company, the chiefs 
and officers, with bands of men from each tribe, came to 
Hebron, and told David three reasons why they wanted him 
for their king. First, they said, you are one of our own peo- 
ple, or kinsman; second, when Saul was king, you were 
our leader and delivered us. The third reason was best 
of all—because God had chosen him. Who did David 
in his psalm say “is my shepherd”? David, as he cared 
for the flocks on the plains, was learning how to lead 
the people as their king. The elders spoke for the people, 
and they made a solemn contract or agreement with the 
king for all the people, asking God to bless them and their 
king, and help them keep what they had promised, for it 





was all done “before the Lord.” Then the holy oil was 
poured on David’s head, and he was anointed king of the 
whole nation. How many times was David anointed? How 
glad the people were! After years of fighting they all 
were at peace among themselves; all were agreed upon 
David as their choice; they had one desire, one purpose, 
one heart. / 

David at Jerusalem.—Twenty miles from Hebron was a 
city built on two very high hills whose rocky sides reached 
far down to valleys below. The Jews had never been able 
to take and keep this strong place, for it was held by the 
Jebusites, people of Canaan who had never been conquered. 
This was to be the capital of the kingdom, for God had 
shown it to David, “Jerusalem the city which I have chosen 
to put my name there.” King David and his soldiers went 
there. The Jebusites thought they were safe, they taunted 
David, and said that the city was so strong and high that 
even their blind and lame could so guard and protect their 
walls as to keep an army from climbing upto them. But in 
some way a passage was made up or through the steep rocks» 
for “ David took the stronghold of Zion,” and “ David dwelt 
in the fort,” for he took and kept the strong city. 

David Established as King.—Not the prophet Samuel, not 
the men of Judah, not the one who poured the holy oil on 
his head, made David king. He knew that the Lord 
who had promised to doso had established him on the throne. 
In the palace of Saul as the king’s armor-bearer we are told 
that David behaved wisely, because “The Lord was with 
him.” So we read God was with him as he “went on and 
grew great,” wise and strong. Kings sent messengers to him, 
and wanted to trade with his people. The king of Tyre 
(show on map) sent cedar from Lebanon, and carpenters and 
masons, and built a palace for his home. Did David take 
praise to himself for his greatness? The psalms are full 
of his words of thanksgiving and praise, helping the world 
to “give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS 


“ One there is above all others.” 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

* Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
“Sound the high praises of Jesus our king.” 
“Come, every joyful heart.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. Family feeling, clan feeling, 
tribal feeling, is notably strong among Orientals; but an 
elective affinity, especially when ratified by a formal cove- 
nant, secures a relationship, in the East, which has a stronger 
hold than that of tribe or family. Hence the ancient East- 
ern proverb: “There is a friend [there is such a thing as 
having a friend] that sticketh closer than a brother;” a 
friend that is as one’s own bone and one’s own flesh. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in My Winter on the Nile, tells 
of a recognition of this truth by one of his Egyptian donkey 
boys. “ Are you the brother of Hassan, whom I had yester- 
day?” asked Mr. Warner, noticing that the surnames of 
the two lads were alike. “No,” was the quick response. 
“He, Hassan, not my brother; he better, he friend. Break- 
fast, lunch, supper, all together, all same; all same money. 
We friends.” 

Maxine a Leacue. For one born into the family, no 
formal covenant is necessary, in order to bind to his support 
all who are of the same blood with himself. But when one 





is taken in from outside, to be closer than a brother, or when 
a number of persons who are not of one blood would bind 
themselves together in mutual fellowship, a specific league 
must be made in ratification of the new relation. The form 
of the league is different in different cases. The simplest 
form, and one which has always had a binding force in the 
East, is that of eating together, of breaking bread in common, 
in token of mutual fidelity. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, in his Among the Turks, gives various 
illustrations of this truth. As he sat on the floor, at dinner, 
in a Turkish governor’s residence, the bey gave him in his 
fingers a piece of roast mutton, to be taken by the guest’s 
fingers and then eaten. “Now, do you know what I have 
done?” asked the bey. “ Perfectly well,” answered Dr. 
Hamlin. “You have given me a delicious piece of roast 
meat, and I have eaten it.” “You have gone far from it,” 
responded the bey. “By that act, I have pledged you every 
drop of my blood, that while you are in my territory 
no evil shall come to you. For that space of time we are 
brothers.” 

Coming from Smyrna, at one time, Dr. Hamlin was ona 
vessel containing a large number of raw recruits for the 
Turkish army. “Just betore reaching port, some fifteen or 
so of these recruits threw off their look of stolid resignatiom 
cleared a place on the deck, as I supposed, for a country 
dance; and I looked on with interest. I could see, by their 
costumes, that they were all from the same village, or villages 
closely associated. ... They stood in a ring, each man’s 
right hand upon his neighbor’s left shoulder. Soon one 
came to take a vacant place, with a semeet, a ring of bread, in 
his hand. _ He broke it into bits, and they all ate of it, saying 
a few words of prayer, probably the first chapter of the 
Koran. It was a religious act plainly. About to separate, 
and be dispersed into the army, they bound themselves 
to be faithful in memory, and in aid, should it ever become 


possible. It was to them a kind of sacrament, an oath 
of brotherhood.” And so they “made a league” with one 
another. 


JEERING AS A WAR-wWEAPON.—Long before the origin of 
the comic-caricature as a political war-weapon, scofls and 
jeers were a favorite projectile in Oriental warfare—as they 
are, in the East, at the present time. The jeers of Tobiah, 
against the Jews who were rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem under Nehemiah, was: “ Even that which they build, 
if a fox go up, he shall even break down their stone wall.” 
This was, in spirit, much like the Jebusite jeer at David, 
Our blind and lame can keep your host at bay. “Come on, 
thou rider of a kadesh /” [a hack-horse,] was the cry of one 
shaykh to another in a combat in Palestine, as reported by 
Mrs. Finn. And the response of the other was: “ At least I 
am not the son of a gypsy!” Arab warfare is so far not 
unlike Chinese warfare; and so far the present is much like 
the days of David, in the East. 


LEADING AND FEEDING THE ProPLE.—It is not only in 
the East that the ruler is the feeder of his people. Even 
our English word “lord” means, the loaf-ward, the loaf- 
keeper. The “Instructions of Amenemhat I.” to his son 
Usertesen afford an illustration of the Oriental idea of the 
King as both leader and feeder of his people. Amenemhat 
says: “ As for me, I have given to the lowly and strength- 
ened the weak. I have breathed courage into hearts where 
there was none. ... I never neglected anything that was 
for the benefit of my servants. If locusts came urrayed for 
plunder, if conspiracy assailed me at home, if the Nile was 
low, and the wells were dry; if my enemies took advantage 
of thy youth to conspire to do ill;—I never faltered from the 
day I was born. ...I stood upon the frontiers to keep 
watch. I stationed men armed with swords upon the boun- 
daries, and I was armed with a sword myself. I grew abun- 
dance of corn, and the God of corn gave me the rising of the 
Nile over the cultivated land. None was hungry through 
me, none thirsted through me; every one took heed to obey 


§ my words.” 


Security not Saretry.—A graphic picture of the haughty 
security of the Jebusites and of their consequent weakness is 
given in Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. The late Dean wrote; 
“When David appeared under the walls of Jebus the ‘old 
inhabitants of the land,’ the last remnant of their race that 
clung to that mountain home, exulting in the strength of these 
ancient ‘everlasting gates’ looked proudly down on the army 
below and said, ‘ Except thou take away the blind and the lame, 
thou shalt not come in thither; thinking David cannot 
come in thither.’ The blind and the lame they thought 
were sufficient to defend what nature had so strongly defended. 
It was the often-repeated story of the capture of fortresses 
through what seemed their strongest and therefore became 
their weakest point. ‘ Precipitous, and therefore neglected.’ 
Such was the fate of Sardis, and of Rome, and such was the 
fate of Jebus. David turned to his host below, and said ; 
‘ Whoever smiteth the Jebusites first, and dasheth them on 
the precipice ... and the lame and the blind that are hated 
of David’s soul, he shall be chief and captain’ Joab 


first climbed that steep ascent, and won the chieftainship of 
David’s hosts; and ‘the ancient everlasting gates’ ‘ lifted up 





their heads,’ and ‘ David dwelt in the stronghold of Zion and’ 
called it the City of David.’” 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


Again the International Sunday-school Convention, of 
the United States and Canada, bas met in regular triennial 
session, this time at Louisville, Kentucky. Every gather- 
ing of such a body must be of importance; from a variety of 
reasons this was especially so. At its sessions, reports 
of progress were presented that twenty years ago would 
have seemed utterly incredible; by its vote, plans for the 
future were adopted that involve, if successful, the ulti- 
mate Sunday-school evangelization of a continent; and 
by its choice a lesson committee was selected to shape 
for the next seven years the Bible-study of a Sunday- 
school membership that bas grown until it numbers 
pearly ten millions. 

Three days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 
11-13, were occupied by the actual meetings of the con- 
vention, though those dates by no meanscover the period 
during which the convention work was being done. 
Toward Louisville, some of the widely scattered members 
of the Executive Committee had turned their faces days 
before the convention opened; in Louisville and else- 
where, the details of the convention and the results of its 
deliberation will be in course of formulation for weeks 
tocome. From 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 9, 
the Executive Committee, composed, as is generally 
known, of one representative Sunday-school worker from 
each state of the Union, and from each Canadian prov- 
ince, was in almost continuous session through the days 
and evenings preceding the regular meetings of the 
convention. To the Executive Committee, the reports 
of the treasurer and secretaries were presented previous 
to being laid before the convention asa whole. From 
that committee also originated most of the plans for the 
practical conduct of the convention. Sub-committees, 
composed of its members, attended to the decoration of 
the Opera House, to the appointment of minor officials, 
and, in connection with the local committee, to the regis- 
tration and entertainment of the delegates. 

Incidentally an exercise of the convention, though, 
being informal, it formed no place on the regular pro- 
gramme, was the Sunday-school mass-meeting held Tues- 
day evening in the Walnut Street Baptist Church, a large 

stone building on the north-west corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets. In this church many of the convention 
exercises were held, and the local entertainment com- 
mittee had permanent headquarters there. Concerning 
this Tuesday evening mass-meeting, little more need be 
said than that in earnestness and enthusiasm it struck 
the key-note of the convention, whose sessions it so 
closely preceded. Like the convention itself, it was 
inter-denominational, international, and emphatically 
a Sunday-school meeting. The Hon. S. H. Blake 
of Toronto occupied the chair, and made a short 
address; the Rev. A. F. Schauffler of New York was 
among the speakers, and his remarks touched the 
theme of Sunday-school work in the older portions of the 
country; the Rev. Dr. L. L. Wood of Montana was 
called to the stage to speak for the West, and graphi- 
cally did he describe its still largely undeveloped Sun- 
day-school possibilities; the region which is neither 
East nor West, the great central section of the country, 
was represented by the Rev. Dr. Eli Corwin of Wis- 
consin, and the Rev. Dr. S, B. Barnitz of West Virginia. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Through Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning 
Sunday-school workers had been gathering at Louisville 
from the North and the South and the East and the 
West. Delegates wearing the pink badge of Vermont 
walked through the streets side by side with others whose 
white badges bore the name of Texas; and representa- 
tives of Ontario and California Sunday-schools came 
up from the station together. That the International 
Convention knows no sect and no section was evident at 
a glance; for at even the earliest session helpers were 
present from every direction, and from nearly all the 
evangelical denominations. 

At the Opera House, on Fourth Street, just below 
Walnut, the delegates began to gather as the morning 
wore away. Across the street, at the Walnut Street 
Baptist Church, the local entertainment committee 
had been busy assigning visitors to their homes, and 
thither the new arrivals first found their way. But by 
ten o’clock, the hour of meeting, a large number came 
together at the Opera House; and when, at five miautes 
past ten, Chairman Jacobs, of the Executive Committee, 
galled the convention to order, two-thirds, perhaps, of 


‘ : 





the seats reserved for delegates were filled. During the 
entire convention the percentage of delegates from the 
states near by, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, etc., was 
noticeably larger than in the case of states more distant, 
yet hardly a state near or far but was fairly represented. 
Delaware, Nevada, and Oregon were the only states that 
made no response when the roll was called, and several 
of the Canadian provinces were well represented ; though 
when Secretary Supplee, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, passed from New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land to Labrador, Greenland, and the North Pole, a 
perceptible chill was the only response. 


After calling the convention to order and making a 
few announcements, Mr. Jacobs introduced as presiding 
officer Chancellor 8. H. Blake of Ontario, President of 
the last convention. Mr. Blake was heartily welcomed 
by the many friends whom his tact as a presiding officer 
had already secured for him at the Assembly of three 
years ago, and he spoke feelingly of the pleasure he 
experienced in observing the presence of so many whose 
acquaintance he had already made. At his invitation, 
the Rev. Dr. Christie of Louisville conducted the open- 
ing devotional exercises. 

First of the regular exercises of the morning were the 
addresses of welcome to the convention, and the 
responses by its members. The Mayor of Louisville 
had been announced to welcome the assembly, but for 
reasons not given he was unable to do so. Fortunately, 
however, as President Blake said, ‘‘ though it is difficult 
for one person to fill two places, we have a man present 
who can do it,”’ and he introduced the Rev. Dr. John A. 
Broadus, of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville. The speaker first enlarged upon the 
suitable location of Louisville for a great meeting that 
drew its attendants from every quarter. In the name of 
the city and its warm-hearted people he welcomed the 
convention, first and primarily because it was a gather- 
ing of Christian workers. Incidentally he touched upon 
the rapid growth which this Sunday-school work has 
shown, with the remark that all great things in this 
world grow, and are notmade. Again he welcomed the 
convention because it was international, and finally 
because it wasinter-denominational. Theoretically, the 
speaker said, there is perhaps no gain in ignoring 
denominational differences, yet when the Christian 
workers stand elbow to elbow, thrilled with the joy of 
laboring for a common cause, they learn to love each 
other. 

On behalf of the Sunday-schools of the State, the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. McKee of Kentucky welcomed the convention 
to Louisville, with gratitude for what the great organi- 
zation had already accomplished, and in hopeful antici- 
pation of what it was todo. Sunday-school work is the 
best evangelizing agency in the world, he said, for it is 
cheap and always at hand. The time is coming when 
the tread of the Sunday-school army shall shake the 
kingdoms of darkness to their overthrow. 

To these words of hearty welcome President Blake 
made the first response, prefacing his address with the 
remark that possibly it was a mistake to meet this warm 
breath of southern welcome by bleak winds from the 
north. By cordial Kentucky hand-shakes, he said, he 
had received a royal welcome from this city of a royal 
name. “A friend says those are kingly words,” con- 
tinued President Blake; “well, after all, there is but 
one form of true government, and that is monarchical ; 
there is but one king, Jesus; one true kingdom, whose 
pearly gates we are all approaching.” 

The Rev. Dr. M. B. Wharton of Georgia succeeded 
President Blake. With enthusiastic words he referred 
to the wide-reaching sunny South; to Louisville, her 
queen city ; to Georgia, his own state, land of the mag- 
nolia and the orange, and, finally, to the magnificent 
progress in good that Georgia has recently made,—a state 
every one of whose one hundred and twenty-two coun- 
ties has a Sunday-school organization. Our work in 
Georgia is somewhat peculiar, the speaker said. We are 
striving to legislate whiskey out, and bring the Sunday- 
school in. Our people take the ground that what God 
hath put asunder man should not put together. Right 
through this city ran the traditional Mason and Dixon’s 
line; yet here, the great gulf of sectional differences 
bridged, we meet in the most loving conference; for the 
lion and the leopard have lain down together, and the 
little child of the Sunday-school is leading them. The 
growth of the International Convention, and especially 
of the International Lesson system, has been wonderful. 

The Hon. G. Wiley Wells of California tailing to 
appear, the Rev. H. H. E. Becker, of the same state, 
responded, He spoke of the size of that state, of the 
forty-two nationalities represented among its people, 
and especially of the Chinese element, for whose evan- 





gelization the Sunday-school seems to be about the only 
efficient means, And, indeed, the Sunday-school cause 
is proceeding vigorously, but silently, in California. As 
the Chinaman said of the cable-car in San Francisco: 
“No pushee; no pullee; go like evlything.” 

This closed the regular exercises of the morning. 
Several motions were then carried, of which the most 
important was that a committee on nominations be 
selected,—each state, territory, and province to be rep- 
resented by one delegate, to be named by the represen- 
tatives of that state. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


First in the exercises of the afternoon was a partial 
report of the nominating committee named above. For 
president of the convention the committee presented the 
name of the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell of Massachusetts, 
editor of the Journal of Education and president of the 
National Teachers’ Association. Mr. Bicknell was 
unanimously elected by the convention, together with a 
long list of vice-presidents, one from each state and 
province. Upon taking the chair, the new president 
spoke substantially as follows : 

The central thought of the world to-day is, “ How 
shall we educate this child for earth and heaven?” The 
Christian renaissance has come, whose emblem is the 
Christ blessing the babes of Judean mothers, while our 
work seeks, in this typical Christ-act, to bless with the 
loving words of the Master, not only those who belong to 
the elect races of men, but those also— 

“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand.” 
Winning before losing, formation rather than reforma- 
tion, life not death, is the gospel which the Sunday- 
school is loudly proclaiming to men; and he is the wise 
spiritual seer and teacher who can heartily say, “ Of 
such are the kingdom of heaven.” Every grand alliance 
that the world has made, has been a nearer approach to 
the cradle, the reservoir of the race, and the source of 
its mightiest human inspiration. He who sees not in 
little children the text for deeper study, and the motive 
for the possession of larger grace and truth, has ready 
need of re-examining the evidences of his own spiritual 
birth and enfranchisement as a citizen of the republic 
of God. The children for Christ and his church on 
earth means the world for Christ in earth and heaven. 
Brethren of the convention, the Executive Committee 
have given us three topics for our thought and action: 
The Work, the Word, and the Workers. Let me add 
these thoughts as the keynote of our proceedings, now 
and hereafter: Preparation, Consecration, and Inspira- 
tion, 

Following the speech of the new president, the report 
of the statistical secretary, Mr. E. Payson Porter of 
Philadelphia, was called for and presented. That report 
having been given in the last issue of The Sunday 
School Times, requires no further notice. Mr. Porter 
explained that the immense gain in numbers represents 
not entirely a numerical growth, but is also a result of 
more complete facilities for acquiring information. In 
some cases a remarkably small percentage of Sunday- 
school attendance may be explained, he said, by the 
preponderance of the foreign element in the city or 
locality tabulated. 

Mr. L. H. Biglow, treasurer of the convention, then 
presented his report, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: Received from the various publishers of lesson 
helps, for the expenses of the Lesson Committee, 
$1,798.25; from state contributions and individual 
pledges, etc., $8,705.25; total, $10,503.50. Expended 
in all for the Lesson Committee and the work of the 
Executive Committee, $9,883.75. Balance on hand, 
$619.75. The report was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee. 

Chairman B. F. Jacobs of the Executive Committee 
next read the report of that body, which produced con- 
siderable earnest discussion. The report. began with a 
statement of the financial condition of the convention, 
and of the inconvenience to which the committee was 
subjected for want of funds. At the Toronto meeting 
twenty-eight hundred dollars were subscribed, to 
be paid annually; but this sum was inadequate, 
even had it been promptly paid, for the prose- 
cution of convention work. Of various schemes 
devised for swelling the receipts and for increasing the 
usefulness of the convention, Mr. Jacobs then spoke at 
length. The entire field of the United States and Canada 
had been divided by the committee into ten Sunday- 
school districts, and arrangements made for conventions 
to be held in every state. To a certain degree this was 
successful, Mr. Porter being present and assisting at 
conventions in many Southern states and in the Cana- 
dian provinces, in the fall of 1882, even going as far as 
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Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s Island. The chair- 
man himself also attended and took part in a large 
number of state conventions, and three other prominent 
Sunday-school workers were employed at different times 
by the committee to do thesame. After enlarging upon 
the needs of the field, and the importance of supplying 
them at once, the report closed with several recommenda- 
tions regarding future work as follows. Except the 
last one they are given in full: 





I.—1. That the sum of thousand dollars per annum 
for the next three years be raised by this Convention to carry 
forward the work. That where states, territories or provinces 
are not pledged, the Executive Committee, with the treasurer, be 
instructed to notify them of the amount that would fairly be 
expected from them, and request them to secure and pay it. 

2. That the Executive Committee be authorized to secure 
pledges and contributions from localities and individuals, in 
addition to the above, to enable them the more thoroughly and 
quickly to carry forward the work. 

Il.—1. That the Executive Committee be authorized to employ 
one or more well-known and approved Sunday-school conven- 
tion workers and organizers, for such time and upon such 
terms as they may think best, and the funds at their disposal 
will allow, to work under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

2. That, as fast as possible, arrangements be made to hold a 
series or chain of one or moré meetings in each state and terri- 
tory in such districts as desire them, particularly where the 
organizations are weak, or where there are none. And in addi- 
tion to such help as it may be necessary for them to employ, 
they solicit volunteer help from the best known and approved 
Sunday-school workers of the land, paying the traveling 
expenses of such workers as far as the funds at their disposal 
will allow. 

3. That at a suitable time in the years 1884 and 1885, dis- 
trict conventions be held in the South, South-west, North-west, 
and on the Pacific Coast, and that in the year 1886, at some cen- 
tral place not in the district where the Fifth International Con- 
vention will be held. 

III.—We beg to remind you that the five-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of John Wycliffe occurs during the present 
fall. We suggest that in all Sunday-school conventions held 
during the present summer and fall, special notice be taken of 
this anniversary, and suitable mention be made of his name. 


Several additional recommendations adopted at the 
committee’s last meeting, after those given above were 
in print, were then read. They were substantially as 
follows: . 

1. That the machinery employed by this convention be the 


simplest and most economical suited to the broadest plans and 
tlie highest efficiency. 

2. That the funds be considered a sacred trust, and that 
expenditure have primary reference to spiritual and educa- 
tional results. The census of the Sunday-schools should not 
be taken oftener than once in three years. 

3. That the new Executive Committee try to elevate the 
standard of teaching. The King’s business demands haste, 
and the best gifts. The holding of Sunday-school institutes 
is recommended; and theological seminaries are asked to bet- 
ter equip pastors for Sunday-school work. 

4. That the greatest care be exercised by the convention in 
the appointment of the Executive Committee. 

5. That the gathering of Sunday-school statistics be placed 
in the hands of the Executive Committee, each member being 
responsible for the work in his own district. 


Considerable discussion immediately arising concern- 
ing the adoption of these recommendations, a motion 
was passed to have them voted upon separately, which 
was accordingly done. An attempt was made to intro- 
duce the word “ five” in the blank before “thousand,” in 
Section I., but it failed; also a motion to submit this 
report to the inspection of five or seven men, or to the 
committee on the statistical secretary’s report. It was 
moved to amend Section II., 1, by adding the following 
words: “ It being understood that the employment of 
such workers shall not interfere with the securing of 
the services of Mr. E. Payson Porter as statistical secre- 
tary at the same salary as during the past three years.” 
But after much discussion, in which twenty or thirty 
delegates took part, the report of the committee was 
adopted without change. The last matter of importance 
to come up during the afternoon session, was the method 
of choosing the lesson committee. After motions to 
allow each denomination a representative upon the com- 
mittee, to leave the choice of the men to a committee of 
seven, and to do several other things, a vote was finally 
passed to leave the choice of the lesson committee to the 
more representative body, the regular nominating com- 
mittee of the convention, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The report of the outgoing Lesson Committee was 
presented in the Opera House, at eight o’clock, by the 
Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph of Rhode Island, and in 
the Walnut Street Baptist Church by the Rey. Dr. 
W. G. E. Cunnyngham of Tennessee. As it is thought 
desirable to give this report to the readers of The 





Sunday School Times in full at some later date, a synop- 
sis of it would be super/luous here. 

That the eyes of the convention might be opened to 
what is going on in such portions of the Sunday-school 
field as lie beyond the seas, representatives of Sunday- 
school work abroad bad been invited to address the 
audience at the Opera House Wednesday evening. The 
first of these speakers was Mr. Henry C. Woodruff, of 
Connecticut, who briefly outlined the work of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association. The central work- 
ing force of that organization is composed of a number 
of Christian ladies and gentlemen. They have divided 
themselves into four committees; namely, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and French; the Spanish Committee 
having Portugal and South America in charge, and the 
German all the northern countries of Europe. One of 
these committees, at least, meets weekly to listen to the 
reading of letters from helpers abroad, to appropriate 
funds, and to transact general business. Where it is 
possible, in foreign countries, native talent is enlisted 
at small expense, but with the best results. The Asso- 
ciation, however, never asks contributing Sunday- 
schools for money to pay rents or salaries; the funds 
the Sunday-schools donate are used in the purchase of 
cards, music, library books, etc., for the mission schools. 
Several Sunday-school papers are also published and 
circulated by the society. The Concert-Leaf, a home 
publication, gives to patrons here news of the results 
their money is effecting abroad; El Amigo is a Spanish, 
and L’ Amico an Italian lesson-paper, to supplement the 
work of the Association by instructing and encouraging 
mission schools. The Association, moreover, supplies 
copies of The Sunday School Times to many of its 
workers. 

Few began a career of Sunday-school effort earlier, or 
have followed it out more successfully, than Pastor Paul 
Cook of France, the next speaker, who is now employed 
in the Continental mission of the London Sunday- 
school Union. Few speakers before the convention 
received closer attention than he, the occasional quaint- 
ness of idiom into which his earnestness betrayed him 
adding to, rather than lessening, the effect. Germany, he 
said, is the country in which the Sunday-school cause 
has made the most rapid progress of late. In France 
and in French Switzerland there are three classes of 
Sunday-schools: (1) The denominational, or church 
schools; (2) in French Switzerland, union-schools, in 
whose maintenance the Established and free churches 
unite; (3) the mission-schools. These mission-schools 
meet anywhere,—in a chapel, a schoolhouse, or in some- 
body’s kitchen, as the necessity of the case demands. In 
Paris they number forty schools all told, while there are 
108 Sunday-schools of the other kinds, with 800 teachers 
and 8,000 scholars. ‘“‘ May God bless the convention, and 


forgive me for having spoken so long,” were the speak-” 


er’s closing words. 

Following him, the Rev. O. Clifton Penick of Ken- 
tucky spoke on the religious destitution of Africa, 
Sailing southward, he said, until the golden splendor of 
the Southern Cross hangs directly overhead, you have 
touched the line that pierces the heart of a continent 
holding two hundred millions of souls that have never 
yet had a vision of the cross of Christ. The difficulties 
of mission-work there are enormous, from the climate 
and the variety of speech. With every twenty miles 
traversed a new nation is encountered. In one school 
of ninety-seven scholars, twenty-one languages were 
spoken. Yet, 158,000 Sunday-school attendants have 
already been secured in Africa, and did all God’s people 
heed the cry that comes up from the dark continent, 
that number might be speedily increased. 

To accommodate those unable to get in the Opera 
House, the Executive Committee wisely arranged before- 
hand for branch meetings in the Walnut Street Baptist 
Church. The Hon.S. H. Blake, of Toronto, presided at 
this first meeting. The work of the International Les- 
son Committee was reported in an address by the Rev. 
Dr. W. G. E. Cunnyngham of Tennessee, as before stated. 
A call for suggestions in regard to the lessons elicited 
a single criticism by one delegate who thought the les- 
sons too long. 

The Rev. Dr. L. L. Wood, of Montana, spoke of the 
skepticism and demoralization upon the frontier, and of 
his conviction that the Bible, the Sabbath, and the 
evangelizing labors of Christians, are the only agencies 
by which this vast section of our country can be reached 
and rescued. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Liebhart, of Ohio, in words all 
the more effective on account of a Germau accent, told 
of the work among his people in this country. Six hun- 
dred thousand Germans every Sunday receive religious 
instruction in their mother-tongue from sixty thousand 





teachers. While their methods are simple, their only 
helps being the Bible, the lesson-leaves and the catechism, 
many have been made “ wise unto salvation.” Through 
institutes and conventions, these workers are becoming 
better fitted to instruct. Dr. Liebhart also expressed his 
joy that in the “ Fatherland,” the Sunday-school idea 
is gaining ground. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


First of the regular speakers of Thursday morning 
was the Rev. Dr. A. C. Haygood of Georgia, who spoke 
in censure of “the neglecting classes.” Giving money, 
he said, by no means fulfills a Christian’s duty. The 
neglected class need brotherhood more than they need 
money. Fearful is the state of that church in which 
organization is necessary because individuals will not 
do their work. Visiting the poor, to investigate rather 
than to help them, to stare at them instead of aiding 
them, is worse than thoughtless—it is sinful. The 
churches do not do their duty at this point; the finer 
the church, the colder the welcome to the poor. On the 
question of printing and distributing this address in 
tract form, the Rev. Dr. Smith Baker of Massachusetts, 
expressed dissent with some of the positions taken, 
alleging that there are plenty of rich churches from 
which no poor men or women are ever turned away 
because of their poverty. Secretary A. E. Dunning of 
the Congregational Sunday-school Society and Publish- 
ing House, the next speaker, urged that the denomina- 
tions could well carry out the work of gathering Sunday- 
school statistics, and form smaller organizations, leading 
to inter-denominational state and national society the 
more comprehensive work. The points he presented 
were principally that such denominational efforts would 
be cheaper, more accurate, would attract more attention, 
and would better second the work of the International 
Convention. 

After Mr. Dunning had closed, Mr. Reynolds of Illi- 
nois came forward to say that the roll of states would 
then be called for the purpose of receiving pledges of 
financial] support for the convention during the next 
three years. It was accordingly done, some $2400 
being secured, with several states to be heard from. 
Delegate C. S. Smith of Illinois presented a stirring 
appeal that the colored people might be given a share 
in the work of the convention, promising hearty finan- 
cial support from that race if such recognition were 
given. The remarks of the colored delegate were 
received with much enthusiasm, and, joining hands 
across the hall and from the stage to him, the delegates 
sang together, “Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

Opening up a new division in the theme of the 
convention, Mr. M. C. Hazard of Illinois spoke upon 
“What shall we expect of scholars?” Mr. Hazard said 
that perhaps the topic had better be what we do expect, 
what we may expect, what we might, could, or should 
expect, corresponding with the breadth of the subject. 
Yet in its last analysis the theme is what we shuuld 
expect. And, first, much should be expected. On the 
threshold of the teacher’s work is the task of attaining 
the respect of the scholars, and hence good order in the 
classes. All scholars have a natural antipathy to study, 
unless they have been made to study. Moreover, where 
antipathy is absent, an apathy almost equally dangerous, 
sometimes more discouraging to combat, often appears. 
It arises from a spiritual blindness to the truth. These 
three things should be expected: First, the deference 
and respect of the class, and this respect need not be the 
result of an open battle—more often the struggle can be 
disguised. Yet the effort to rule by love must be only 
after the mastery had been secured. “ Ruling by love” 
may be understood by the scholar only as gush. Sec- 
ondly, the teacher should expect preparation of the 
lesson on the part of the scholars; and if the teacher 
really expects this, the expectation will seldom be dis- 
appointed. And the teacher should keep a record of 
proficiency, and employ all wise expedients, together 
with an element of hope. The best teacher cannot 
afford to make his class-room a place for exhibiting him- 
self. Third, the teacher should expect the scholars to 
give. He must not suffer the hands of the children to 
contract with financial rheumatism. Fourth, the teacher 
should expect his scholars to become Christians ; for all 
instruction is a failure, utter and complete, unless it 
leads to this. The secret of the success of those teachers 
whose scholars come to Christ is that they implicitly 
expect the conversion of those scholars. The teachers 
who aim merely to instruct or interest succeed ; those 
who aim at thorough evangelization usually bring it 
about. To-day is a time of great struggle in the arena 
of childhood, a time of great peri] from many sources, 
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and especially from publications vile or indecent, or at 
least silly. Peck’s fictitious bad boy is making,real bad 
boys the world over. And in this time of the greatest 
danger to the children we should follow the example of 
attacked emigrants on the plains,—form a hollow square, 
put the children in the centre, and surround them with 
our own persons. 


After prayer, the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of New Jersey 
spoke upon the “Supplemental lesson.” The Inter- 
national lesson system, he said, does wonderfully well 
the work it assumes to do, yet it cannot do all. There 
must be many supplemental efforts, among which is, 
first, the systematic study of the Bible; for that element 
in the International system which has in some quarters 
secured for it the facetious title of the “ Internationa] 
game of hop, skip, and jump,” leaves the scholar in 
unfortunate ignorance of Bible history. An occasional 
supplemental lesson in Bible history, then, will be of 
much advantage. There is also need of supplementing 
the class teaching, which, being a volunteer work, is not 
always as efficient as better trained workers secure. 
The superintendent can often do this from the desk. 
Another need of a supplemental lesson is to give variety 
and interest to the Sunday-school, for there is such a 
thing possible as securing too much unity in the Sunday- 
school. Biblical geography, and especially the geography 
of Palestine, can also profitably be taught in a supple- 
mental lesson. Dr. Hurlbut then employed the black- 
board to show how, in a few moments, a good outline of 
geographical study might be taught. The speaker inci- 
dentally emphasized the fact that too much care and time 
need not be spent in elaborate mechanical work on the 
blackboard. These supplemental lessons may be taught 
always by the same person, or by different persons at 
different times. The appropriate time for this is before 
the lesson itself, that the great central gospel truth of 
the lesson may be left in the scholar’s mind. 

Leaving the general work of the school for the sub- 
ject of primary instruction, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of 
Pennsylvania spoke on the best method of teaching the 
little ones. Fuller notice of this address will probably 
be given later ; also of the interesting practical exercises 
which took place at the branch meeting in the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church the same afternoon. 


In teachers’-meetings, said the Rev. A. F. Schauffler of 
New York, the next speaker, the leader should have 
must have, clear in his mind what he intends to accom- 
plish. Everything here ought to be done colloquially, 
that the teaching shall not develop into a lecture. 
Don’t ask “ three-decker questions.” Slowly work your 
way into the confidence of the teachers, by asking them, 
at first, questions they cannot help but answer. Intro- 
duce the picture element; employ the imagination. 
The speaker illustrated this religious use of the imagi- 
nation by giving in fuller detail the circumstances of 
the miracle of the cure of the paralytic let down through 
the roof before Christ. Human nature, the speaker said, 
two thousand years ago, was much what human nature 
is to-day; and men acted then as they act now. To 
illustrate, therefore, most vividly this story of the para- 
lytic’s cure, or any other Scripture incident, the teacher 
does best to indicate by actual representation, if may be, 
by graphic every-day language, by modern gesture and 
tone and expression, what actually happened then. 
And Mr. Schauffler paused to picture the four tired 
bearers of the paralytic’s couch stopping outside the 
house where Jesus was, to wonder how-that dense crowd 
inside was ever to be parted for the sick man’s approach. 
They tried to force their way in, and were repulsed; 
closer still the people pressed, treading on one another, 
doubtless, as crowds do now, jostling, eager, jealous. 
“This thing will never do,” said one man of the four,— 
the weak-hearted brother. “This thing is going to be 
done, though,” said another,—the energetic, wide-awake 
brother; “we're going to get this sick man in before 
the Saviour, if we have to tear up the roof to do it,” 
And tear up the roof they did; and so the paralytic 
found his cure. As Mr. Schauffler, in illustration of how 
the watchers on the roof looked through the opening to 
see what was passing inside, threw himself on his face, 
and with a most graphic gesture peered over the edge of 
the platform, to indicate the watchers’ strained attention, 
to many people in the convention audience the word- 
picture had become so real that they actually rose in their 
seats to gaze, with him, down into that house, into which 
he seemed to be looking, seeing Christ and the wondering 
crowd, 

The time of the session was extended, that the address 
of Miss Lucy J. Rider upon the method of teaching the 
intermediate class might be given. To the interme- 
diate class most of the loss from the Sunday-school can 
be traced, Miss Rider said. To secure attention is the 


first requisite of successful teaching. Such attention 
must be universal. To secure heed from the boy sitting 
next is comparatively little ga‘~, if the boys over inthe 
corner are trading jack-knives. Miss Rider emphasized 
the value of the use of the white-board—the paper and 
pencil, This can be employed with a little class, for the 
use of which a blackboard would be too cumbersome 
and too expensive. Again, sympathy is a requisite of 
the successful teacher. There is hope for the teacher 
who can remember a joke. Attention is much, sym- 
pathy is much, but even combined they are not all, for 
the water of life must flow from the teacher’s heart to 
the hearts of the scholars. The teacher must study the 
lesson,—study eight days in the week. Above all, the 
supernatural power of God must ultimately do the work, 
as neither the carefully prepared camera nor the care- 
fully prepared person takes the portrait, but the God- 
given sunlight itself. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


After a song service, led by Mr. E. O. Excell, the 
exercises of Thursday evening began with an address 
by the Rev. J. William Flinn of Louisiana upon “The 
Bible as the Word of God.” Mr. Flinn commenced by 
defining and describing the new Bible which skeptical 
scientists and doubters evolve from their misinterpreta- 
tions of nature, and in contrast to this held up the true 
Word of God. 

The Rev, Alexander McEwen of Ontario next discussed 
“The Bible as the teacher’s text-book and weapon.” 
Just so far, and no farther, as the teacher makes the Bible 
the basis and guide of his instruction, will that instruc. 
tion be successful; for the Bible is a text-book, not a 
scrap-book. The Scriptures are, and are coming to be 
understood as, an organic whole. The Bible is an 
ancient record with a present voice. 

Bishop Charles E. Cheney of Illinois closed this 
department and the regular exercises of the evening 
by a consideration of “The Bible the world’s light 
and guide.” The suggestion is constantly arising in 
the minds of the young, often inculcated by older 
doubters and by false books and instructors, that the 
Bible is false; and the doubts must be met, and over- 
come, often in the very Sunday-school room. 

At this point, Dr. J. H. Vincent was discovered in the 
audience, and called to the platform. Dr. Vincentspoke 
for a few minutes on the subject of the International 
Lesson Committee’s work. Primarily, he said, the aim 
of the committee is to lead the scholars of the country 
directly to the Word of God. 

The branch meeting on Thursday evening was some- 
what interfered with, but Mrs. Crafts gave some good 
suggestions about supplemental lessons, and a pleasing 
treatment of the lesson for June 15th, 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The President called for the further report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, and the chairman of that com- 
mittee responded. He reminded the convention that 
the committee, made up, as it was, of one member from 
each of the state, territorial, and provincial delegations 
present, was atruly representative body. The committee 


the burden of nominating the incoming lesson com- 
mittee, since the custom heretofore had been for a special 
and smaller committee, appointed by the President, to 
make such nominations. 

The appointment of the lesson committee was counted 
by many the most important work to be done by the 
convention ; andthe nominating committee, realizing the 
responsibility upon it, had given long-continued, careful, 
and prayerful attention to the matter. The chairman 
stated that the committee, at its first meeting to consider 
lesson committee nominations, agreed upon the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee of five to consider the matter 
carefully, and to report at a later meeting of the full 
committee. The report of this sub-committee, when 
taken up, was acted upon name by name, the fullest 
freedom of discussion being allowed. Before reading 
the names presented as members of the incoming lesson 
committee, the chairman asked the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, 
a member of the nominating committee, to state to the 
convention some of the things that the committee had 
to consider in making its selection. 

Mr. Schaufller stated that by the action of the con- 
vention, the Lesson Committee had been limited to 
fourteen members, and that therefore, if a larger number 
of denominations was to be represented in the committee, 
it was clear that certain denominations could not have so 
large a representation as heretofore. Committees from 
various denominations hitherto not having any member 








upon the lesson committee were listened to, and their 
claims carefully considered. The committee had to regard 


had not expected that the convention would lay upon it 





both the denominational and geographical questions. 
It was, moreover, urged that as large a proportion as 
practicable of laymen be upon the committee; and that 
while for their experience a sufficient number of the old 
members should be re-chosen, a good number of new 
men should be put on for the sake of freshness. The 
following are the names which make up 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE. 


The Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, Connecticut, Metho. 
dist; the Rev. Dr. John Hall, New York, Presbyterian; 
the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, Rhode Island, Baptist; 
Chancellor S. H. Blake, Ontario, Church of England, 
Canada; B. F. Jacobs, Illinois, Baptist; the Rev. Dr. 
Moses D, Hoge, Virginia, Southern Presbyterian; the 
Rev. Dr. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, Tennessee, Southern 
Methodist; Professor John A. Broadus, Kentucky, Bap- 
tist; Professor H. L. Baugher, Pennsylvania, Lutheran; 
the Rev. Dr. John Potts, Quebec, Methodist Church of 
Canada; the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, Massachusetts, 
Congregational; Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Tennessee, 
Cumberland Presbyterian; the Rev. Isaac Errett, Ohio, 
Christian; the Rev. Dr. D. Berger, Ohio, United Brethren. 

The following were invited to act as corresponding 
members for Great Britain and the Continent: Foun- 
tain J. Hartley, William Groser and Pastor Paul 
Cooke, of the London Sunday-school Union; the Rev. 
C. H. Kelley, Wesleyan; the Rev. John Munro Gibson, 
Presbyterian. 

The Nominating Committee continued its report, as 
follows: For Chairman of the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee, B. F. Jacobs, of Illinois; for Treasurer, L. H, 
Biglow, of New York; for members of the Executive 
Committee: Alabama, James H. Franklin, Selma; 
Arkansas, Dr. O. T. Hunt, La Crosse; California, the 
Hon. H. C. Sigler, Los Angeles ; Colorado, the Rev. Dr, 
George P. Hays, Denver; Connecticut, W. H. Hall, 
West Hartford; Dakota, E. G. Wheeler, Huron; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, John B. Wight, Washington; 
Florida, the Rev. C.C. McLean, Jacksonville; Georgia, 
J. C. Courtney, Atlanta ; [llinois, B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; 
Indian Territory, the Rev. J. S. Murrow, Atoka; Indi- 
ana, W. H. Levering, La Fayette; Iowa, S. W. Cole, 
Colfax; Kansas, T. B. Sweet, Topeka; Kentucky, the 
Rev. A. I. Hobbs, Louisville; Maine, the Rev. B. P- 
Snow, Biddeford; Maryland, J. B. Phipps, Baltimore’ 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Dr. Smith Baker, Lowell; Michi- 
gan, E. K. Warren, Three Oaks; Minnesota, Henry 
Plant, Minneapolis; Mississippi, J. B. Streeter; Mis- 
souri, the Rev. W. P. Paxson, St. Louis; Montana Ter- 
ritory, the Rev. L. L. Wood, Helena; Nebraska, James 
B. Hartwell, Hastings; New Hampshire, John G. Lane, 
Manchester; New Jersey, the Rev. William Harris, 
Princeton; New York, W. A. Duncan, Syracuse; North 
Carolina, Eugene A. Ebert, Salem ; Ohio, Robert Cow- 
den, Galion; Oregon, the Rev. OC. P. Hetzler; Penn- 
sylvania, Ed. S. Wagoner, Mechanicsburg; Rhode 
Island, A. B. McCrillis, Providence; Tennessee, the 
Rey. Dr. J. W. Lupton, Clarksville; Texas, the Hon. 
Ira H. Evans, Palestine; Vermont, the Rev. J. H. Bab- 
bitt, Swanton; Virginia, the Rev. W. A. Crawford, Kerns- 
town; Washington Ter., the Hon. Dexter Horton, Seat- 
tle; West Virginia, Frank Woods, Grafton ; Wisconsin, 
the Rev. Dr. E. Corwin, Racine; Wyoming Territory, 
J.S. Taylor, Cheyenne; Ontario, D. McLean, Toronto; 
Quebec, D. Torrance, Montreal ; Nova Scotia, J. Forest, 
Halifax; Prince Edward’s Island, the Rev. Dr. John 
Burwash, Charlottetown; Newfoundland, the Rev. L.G. 
MeNéeill, St. Johns; New Brunswick, G. L. Holyoke 
Woodstock; British Columbia, the Rev. C. Watson, 
Victoria. 

After a vote that the speaker have all the time he 
wished, Dr. J. H. Vincent was introduced and spoke 
upon “The Chautauqua idea.” The speaker first 
emphasized the necessity of leading a true life, in the 
midst of this world’s untruthfulness. All about us are 
false customsand examples, sinful and leading to sin, and 
this black zone girdles the world. Yet beside this black 
zone is a white zone that also surrounds the world, 
Moreover, between these two lies a twilight zone of cus- 
toms that some call good, and some call bad,—the theatre, 
the wine-glass, the card-table, and so forth. And here 
the seeker after the true life finds himself puzzled. In 
addition, there are certain things entirely good in them- 
selves, business, education, literature, etc., and this still 
more complicates the problem, So then the problem is 
the relation of the church to these departments not usually 
called distinctively religious. For all these things affect 
the church, he said, and concern the religious welfare of 
immortal souls. Moreover, these things swallow up the 
most of all lives, all of some lives. A piety that cannot 
stand the test of the tug man-ward is not worth much 
God-ward. There are tremendous forces in the world, 
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powerful for good or for bad, how shall 
they be controlled? Not by education. 
Edueate a sinner, and you have an edu- 
cated sinner, nothing more; and intellec- 
tual gymnastics are no more saving than 
physical gymnastics. But right here the 
church’s duty comes in to so guide educa- 
tion as to make it a power for Christ; for 
education and culture and wealth are true 


forces, and are to be used by Christian | 


workers. The way to help the masses is 
not by a compromise, the church cannot 
afford to lower its standard to meet them. 
The theatre, the wine-glass, the card- 
table, the dance, are the world’s test of its 
own. Again, the youth who lacks ambi- 
tion must be aroused and stimulated, and 
here the secular side of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work comesin. The Chautauqua 
idea was then briefly touched upon, and 
explained. 

At this session the pledges of financial 
support for the Convention were increased 
from $2,400 to $3,592 per year, for the 
next three years. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Friday afternoon session was opened 
by an earnest appeal from Mr. W. B. Jacobs 
of Illinois to the workers to give increas- 
ing attention to foreign missions. He 
pleaded for an international missionary 
alliance, in connection with which the 
denominations shall divide the world 
amung themselves, and give themselves 
no rest till the whole earth is the Lord’s. 

Miss F. E. Willard was next introduced, 
and greeted with rousing applause. Her 
address was a presentation of the duty of 
“giving instruction in the Sunday-schools 
in regard to the evils of intemperance. 
Mrs. Sallie Chapin of South Carolina fol- 
lowed with earnest words on the same 
theme. A resolution, recommending the 
Lesson Committee to provide in the next 
series for quarterly lessons in regard to 
temperance, met with some opposition on 
the ground that it would alienate certain 
classes, especially Europeans, from the 
uniform lesson movement. Dr. Vincent 
stated that the committee had been re- 
quested not to give titles to any lessons of 
the next series, but simply arrange the 
portions of Scripture, and let those who 
prepare lessons make their own selection 
of topics, The motion was, however, 
adopted, 

FRIDAY EVENING. 


At the closing session, on Friday even- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. S. B. Barnitz, of West 
Virginia, reviewed the work of the past, 
and outlined that of the future, urging 
more prayer and teaching and giving. 
Rev. H. A. Gobin, of Indiana, spoke of the 
convention and the forces it represents as 
a grand “union army,” every soldier in 
which should be loyal to God. 

The Rev. E.S. Chapman, of Wyoming 
Territory, was the next speaker. After an 


introductory word in behalf of the “ 
boys,” 


cow- 
so strong and brave, but so greatly 
needing the prayers and efforts of Chris- 
tians, Mr. Chapman spoke of the “divine 
anointing” as described in both Testa- 
ments and found in human experience to 
be a special endowment of the Holy Spirit, 
consciously received by the individual, 
fitting him for successful work. 

The Rev. Mr. Gilbert of Kentuc ky 
alluded to his entrance upon the religious 
life in Louisville, and compared Chris- 
tianity to the river Nile, having its dual 
source in salvation through Christ and 
).bor for Christ, producing fertility and 
beauty everywhere. In closing, he sug- 
gested “onward and upward ”as a fitting 
motto for the future. 

A resolution was introduced, providing 
for the recognition of the Sunday-sehool | "Sa" 
Union of India, represented by the Rev. 
B. H. Badley, of Lucknow, as connected 
with the International Association, and 








entitled to representation in the next | 
triennial convention. 

Several speeches of two minutes i! 
followed. The exercises of the evening 
were interspersed with brief prayers and 
singing. The last speaker, Mr. W. H. 
Levering, of Indiana, exhorted the attend- 
ants upon the convention to use the 
prescription by which a physician cured 
an invalid of many years,—“Do SOME- 
THING!” 

After a song, during which the people 
stood with joined hands, and after a bene- 
diction by the Rev. A. I. Hobbs of Louis- 
ville, the Hon. Ira H. Evans of Texas, who 
presided on Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, pronounced the Fourth International 
Sunday-school Convention at an end. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. © 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Parties wanting work should read marked 
advertisement on page 400. 
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Dr. J. N. Robinson, Medina, O., says: “In 
cases of indigestion, constipation, and nervous 
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Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
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little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co. Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 
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Send stamp for book and sample card. 
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H®*:* A SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
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SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
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FRIENDS’ 
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GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to 1848, 
volumes, small ~ aay large type, over 400 
Price reduced from nearly ato 
‘Former I. end II. 
intervals days. Sample vor 
ume ‘sent post-paid, with Cevieade to return 
cents. 

“This is another wonder of the publishin 
business. It is well printed, cy oy an 
Sey illustrated with spirited ures. The 
= ice is astonishing. Guizot was a writer too well 

nown to need praise from us.” — Bptiscopai 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The marvellous cheapness ef these profusely 
illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must pro- 
voke comment everywhere." —Journai, Indianapolis. 

“The only really goed om and a complete bi history 


of France ever written. 


SEVEN GREAT 


MONARCHIES of the Ancient Eastern 
World. ByG ee RAWLINSON. Best American 
edition. Complete in three volumes of over 2,000 
pages, and over 700 illustrations and maps. Price 

reduced from $18 to $2.40. Now ready. 


“Its position is well established as one of the 
greatest of modern histories, a monument to the eru- 


| dition and capacity for work poasessed by its author. 


The edition is in every way a satisfactory one, while 
its cheapness is something marvellous. *— Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadel phia. 

“It is omesing to see what valuable books he 
is now publishin rices which are within the reach 
of the poorest. be best work he has yet done is that 
great and wiake" work by Professur Rawlinson.” — 
Golden Rule, Boston, M. 

“It is, of course, the publisher’s risk, and not 
the purchaser’ 8, when a book like this is offered for 
the price of this one. We can only hope and believe, 
since he knows what he is about, that the a 
will get his money back.”—Standard, Chicago, Ll 
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3. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOO 
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10 cents each per year. 
4. SCHOLARS’ ‘LESSON PAPER, A large 
four-page monthly. 
5. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the 
younger scholars, with illustrations. 
Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
copy per year, or one-half cent per copy per month. 


6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 3% 
cents per quarter, or $1.00 a year. 


PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


7. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, month- 
ly, 25 cents a year. Tenor more copies, 9 cents each 
per year, or 244 cents per quarter. 

Ss ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF 
BRow LEDGE, Thesame price as “ The Sunday 


.s TRUTH IN LIFE. The same price as “ The 
Sunday Hour. 

10. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Sin- 
gle copies, monthly, 2 cents a year. 5 copies or more, 
12 cents each a year. 

One copy Of each of these four papers monthly to one 
address, seventy-five cea s per annum. 

11. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 
cents a year. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL "TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From i i to 4 copies, one panies $2.00 each. 
5 to 9 copies.. 1. CO” 





“ 10to 19 copies............. ia > 
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Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
reguiar rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 

‘ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The 2 papers for a club should all go to one post- 
uviice, although in cases where a portion of the 
coachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
— -office, and others in the same school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the orening of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pare has been 
paid for, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seviber ao desires, and remits the amount due Sor the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, undess a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also ‘the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other pare 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating thet 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last Year DY .......ccccccccerresserseserceeeenes 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, 6n account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
ace ompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of | 
teachers in the school, This does not mean thatevery | 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 

ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
fame rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ON tin making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ov this pian “for the smaller schools,” 

Enough ¢ oplesof any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifamore thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hlodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, 1. C., will send The American Sunday School 
‘Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
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stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK. 


: Ten full working patterns | 
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embroidery sent for 60 cents. PATTEN PUB- 
LISHING ©oO.,, 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
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Mass., offer special inducements for 4a chestordera, iL 


| tially bound. 


[Vol. XXVI., No. 25. 








‘Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


| material word in the verse. 


E To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
| index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 


Royal 8vo, cloth 


| work, 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Close by 
Broad Street 
Station, 
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ADVANTAGES 


oT BURN THE ,, 
90 8° DETACHABLE AND 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST '" SX GHEAP. 


. THREE IRONS 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO ASET. 
FOR SALE BY 


Dealing exclusively in TE 
COFFEES, SPICES rent SUGARS, we can give 
our customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- 
ress and quality of goods. Price-list and sampls 
free on ae ¢@ Please mention this paper. 


JouNn STEEN, 
At ae Market St., Philad’ a. 


No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
ular Mayonaise 
for all Kinds g 
SALADS, RAY 
TOMA TOES,C AB 


BAGE, COLD 
MEATS, FIsH, 
etc., ever gold, 

H E.R, Durkee & Co., 
s  ONEW TORK 
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DRESSING’ 














To | the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, an thus fu 

verspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- 
veads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and scalp diseases, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
dorsed by phy sici: ans and chemists as absolutely pure 
and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents 

Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for How to Cc ure Skin Dise ases. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


Pure, Unmedicated FOOD. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


We 














PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLF, NEW YORK, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by | ag eH of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have on sale. Ask him for it 
dD. Ss. Ww ILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., ROBBINS: ELEorRIc 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 








This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great | 
| Yet’ 


| of life, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 
| By Joseph Blanco White. ] 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 


neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great se tting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heave n came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


| Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs, thou mad’st us 
blind. 
Why do we 
strife ? 
Iflight can thus deceive, 


then, shun death with anxious 


wherefore not life? 


= 


RESTING-—PLACES. 


{Papers from Dovedale, in The Quiver 


It is meet, that we should have quiet 
resting-places—some spots far from the dust 
and noise and confusion of the highways 
where we can at least touch the 
hem of nature’s garment and be made 
partially whole; where flowers shall bloom 
tor us and birds again shall sing; or, per- 
chance, where spiritual and long-forgotten 
songs shall echo again through our souls, 
and dear old faces shall come up from the 
shadowy past and give us love and wane 
along with the memories of old, and also 


| the firm faith that we shall yet meet the 
souls we are so knit to, in the great After- 


| trust so: they 
| chambers where God and 


time, with fullness of joy. 

Have you had the enjoyment of these 
quiet resting-places, my friend? 1 fondly 
are to all of us the audience 
our dear ones 
gone before commune with us in the sacred 
silence; and as we meditate on the faces we 


can so well see, through our mental vision? 


| and of the voices rich in love—voices, one 


rnish an outlet for impurities in the | 


| were ever around. 


tone of which we have never torgotten—we 
seem to imagine that heaven is very, very 
near us; and we love to dwell on the pleas- 


ing thought that we can hear the rustling of 


the garments of our dear ones, as if they 
And so they are. 
Heaven is not far from us, inasmuch as 
God and Christ and the dear ones we love 
so well are not far from us; and I love to 
think, when I am in sorrow, that they are 


| near at hand, giving us love and strength, 





and looking forward to the meeting beyond 
where shall be everlasting joy. 

There is a belt of hyacinths on the wood- 
land slope behind the rectory that I saw 
yesterday. To me the ciuster was new as 
spring was new. And vet, in the first flush 
and g/amour of seeing it, my mind was car- 
ried back to the dear olden days, when 
little feet were wandering in glee amongst 
this same hyacinth bed. There was the 
quiet stream, the bosky dell, the glimpses 
of sunshine, and the rustic cottage in the 
gleaming and picturesque distance. The 
dear little one who glided, as a gleam 
of light, amidst the cloud ot ‘hyacinth blue, 
has, long ago, leit us for bri; ghter fie lds; 
and now ‘she tree ads, with angel’s feet, the 


| green pastures of God, on which « larkness 
| doth never fall. 


And this leads me to ask, my friend, 


| if you ever grappled with a sorrow and 





class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for | 


circular. Mention this paper. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durcle,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 Sixth St. Pittsburgh, Pa 


8 IMPROVED ROOT BEER, Pack- 
age, "25c. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

ogo by all druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of 25c, 


IRE ES, 48 N, Delaware Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa, 








MILES’ BAKING POWDER ware tbe wes 


ATMORE’S "arign”? 





| driven to the wells of 


| ascend from feathered throats to the 


tried to win it into gentleness and repose, 
and to a sublime faith in the light that 
shall yet come from beyond? If, in doing 
so, you have accomplished your end, then 
in the deep, calm, impenetrable trust that 


follows, you have reached one of the 
grandest* phases of Christian life. The 


strength that can commune with suffering 
in all its dark and deep descents from the 
sick-room to the grave; that can reach out 
the hand, time after time, and part with 
dear friends on the very threshold of the 
infinite world, knowing at the same time 
that all shall be well “ when God hath 
made his pile complete ”—+that, my friend, 
is the sublimity of faith. 

Under such circumstances, when one is 


““ 


weeping, of what 
true and tender value are quiet resting- 
places! In this dreamy del, with calm, 
sleeping rivers, one can commune with the 
nature that is awakening into new life. 
The sweet resurrection ot the green g, ass 
almost pathetic in its humility, brings to 
us a feeling of hope and joy, and the 
exultant songs from the thrush and the 
blackbird temper our souls towards the 
appreciation of those sweet hymns which 
ear of 
the divine Father who is surrounded by the 
glowing cherubim, and yet whe marketh 
Fhe sparrow's fall, 
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SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson ilustra-- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 
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r Sunda yp daleel 
BANNERS ‘zie. 


e@orD. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- 
mine mine St., § New York, for circular, free, by mail. — 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church _ Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest — ade. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed fr: 
CLINTON H. MENEEL BELL COMPANY, 
roy N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel}s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare! 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known, to the public since 
isz6. Church, Chapel, School, | ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Pala 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata 
logues sent free. Address 
H. MCSHANE & CO., 


Barometers, Thermometers, Photo- 
PECTACLES graphic ae Sor Amgieur: 
a Glasses, Microscopes, 
almsliey & Co., successors to ae & Pn 
Philad'a. Iilustrated Price List f free toany address. 


MAGIC LiStRNs) Sethi 


SFr TO B. SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST.,P hila. 
tor iuformationregarding’ C hurch Furniti ture. 




















Baltimore, Ma. 














pulpit and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
w PALNE’s, Boston, for price and photographs, 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- ; 
Church Lamps. | ner, 36 § South Second § St, St., Phila, 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by | 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than | 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


“*A Model Superintendent.” 


Price, bound in cloth, 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sefise— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 

which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possemning, in itself such v aluable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
— the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

_ weer The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 


| and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 


| Post as superintendent. 


of work that have been introduced by that sanctilied 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.’ 
From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schom 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
ns andether prominent laymen in 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fi 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday- -school workers, and 
ail Christian men. 
From The Westminster Teachcr ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
comes we superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
ic statement of what a superintendent 
ought ttobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. fe commend 
— to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ng 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“ TItis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of | 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent uctually was, 
It is written ina seal t but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ORDS THAT BUR 


ORRIS, 
fine, Steel and wood Engravings. 
» St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, [1.; 


OR TRUTH al LIFE, 


New Book.) The Brightest 


houghts and Choicest Selec- 
ons from t or st —4 } i with biographies 
= over 1, 100 4 uthors. y Rev. 6. F . LINN. Introduc- 


ages. Profusely Illustrated wit 


“Der pw address J. H. CHAMBERS : Agents Wanted. 


or Atlanta, Ga, 


Intelligent, energetic 





rite 
MIN? arding inv 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


co and 613 Chestnut Street. 


SAVE ONE-HALF the usual cost of ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE by becominga 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association 3:20 and 322 Broapway, New York. 


| Over Seventeen Thousand Men “cir Bec 


cash bene- 


a a & NEWPORT, 8ST. PAUL 
, for information regarding investments. | 

















fits in 1883 iy, THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE | 


COMPAN of Hartford, Conn., for losses by 
accide ntal d death th and disabling injury. 


O TO INVESTORS, | 
O Thounderygned signed will 
yon ene — mort- 


gage on first-class Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., wo ree 
times theamount of theloan,and guaranteed 
to met 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaran 

14 years in business in this city. First-class 
Send for circular. Mention this paper. 





BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
fay uew styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
1,000, and upwards, 
ne fUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on eee. 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low pric: 


KNAI 


ORTES. 








PIANOF 
Tone ouch Nn and Durability. 


Nos. 204 aml san’ 206 West wry Steed Street, 


Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.- 
THE! MASON and HAMLIN 


and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. _ 


the only house in Phila; 
4 B. . Hagstoz & Co., delphia making a specialty 
of DIAMONDS and precious stones. 














Webbeseee By mail, 25c. 
free. J.S. BIRCH & CO. ,38 Dey sn N.Y. 





al Fine suk 
WHITING PAPER CO : 
_Use Esterbrook’s s Steel P = 





te INVESTORS-ca 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. Pixet Mortgage Real E 
tate Loans ys in New York, A Absol tute al Ea. 
ac tion GUARANTEED, For reliability, consult 
Third Nat, Bank, N, Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence 
Kan. Security Large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, with testimonials vample foruss ete, 
- Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, {he Perki ns, Seo’y. 

I. T, Warne, V. Pres.) Auditor, '\0. W, Gillett, Treas, 





S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis,Minn 


ORTGAGES 


Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy. 
The te Kansas-Missou ri 


Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-¢4% 
Negotiates only the most desirable —} se- 
eured by firs’ ortgage or Trust Deed o — 
proved Farms in Eastern Kansas and Wes 
issouri. Absolute safety and Lo Pun mg 
Interestand principal collectedand remitted — 
erpense toinvestors. Extensive experience. Loan 
never exceed Fi oeeere | value of property. Choice 
Municipal and County Bends constantly on hand. 
1 We refer to any of 











the following: North- 
rup & Son, kers,or 
Bank of ‘Wyandotte, 

Kansas ; 


D. Conn. 
In 3 Co. . Hartford, Ct ;R.L He of the: Fidel. 1 
ey ‘Trust an right 3 B. McAllas. 


a Safe Deposit Oo. 

133 °5 Katinas City. Mo, Sas 
Leavenwort ppincott, 
Chancellor Univ. of anaes Lawrence, Kai 





0% INTEREST 


? FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal qeupetainnee yi with lands and values. re 
1.200 lone In wt, 4 4 RANE HAD 
to ORECLO® A ED VER VAL. 
ree PMORTOAGE, and have NivVER LOST 

A DOLLAR of principal or interest on any loan 

made a. i. collected and sent to you, free 

Ost, & These loans are yey eafe, an 

po meariy thoes U. 8 lam known 

imes as much as and recom- 

mended by leading business sa and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been m. 
investments for NINE YEARS PAS 


FERENCES ( 

ford, Con 
=e me Rutgers Col- 
Wa. J. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


eseo, N. 

ML TOPLIFF Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dx. Jno. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn, 

Importers’ and Traders’ Rational Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, 8 i , 

The Congregationalist, » ey 
All are Djensed wi with my investments. Cir. 

cular. with full inform n tion. Fine — from 

customers, and a iow J ap o 
Ee og application. asion Ros 
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| It contains nearly 600 pp.; 
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A BOO AR SAV SSSING,, TEENS 


| AGENTS } WANTED. PiymoutH Lap Boarp. 
E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


K Agents Wanted. American “Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


an new_ book. 
Hartford, Conn, 





1, 1,000 AGENTS wanted for a 
Ss. 8S. » SCRANTC & CO. 


’ 





‘T BOOKS ror AGENTS 
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Rev. J.H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,/ ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





P/O 


POWELL’S 


[A LP 


(fa dg 


copy’ 


Geo. May Powell. 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 


| INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 








ALOGUE or B 
sent free, inoieding Mother, Home, and | 
Heaven, *2. Ple 


ases everybody. ‘126,000 
sold. $150 monthly. . B.TRaT, Publisher, New York. 


ACATION EMPLOYMEN Teachers 


Ay Se te 
_ WIL) OT ¢ CASTLE & CO., ei N. Y. 


E COMPLETE HOME. sro"."s0¢, 


book. New ed@ition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
from new designs. Supert:iy gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. ents doing. big 
werk. EXCELLENT TEKMS, The handsomest prospectus 
ever issued. pply now. 
BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 66 North 4th St. Philadel- 
_phia, Pa. Also other grand new books and Bibles. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Shesaiens 
of Evangelical Churches, Insures from 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years, 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


5000! AGENTS WANTED Gui’ 


to sell the First AUTHENTIC Biographies of 


BLAINE & LOCAN! 


By H. J. Ramsdell, Esq., and Ben Perley Poore, the 
latter is years an officer of the U.S. Congress. The peo- 
le demand this work, because the —" Rel 
Boos plete, Interesting, and Richly Illustrated. 
fine steel portraits; will be 
est profits. 
rite atonce to 
hestnut St., Phiia. 
Oc. for one and save time. 





first out, sell fastest, ‘and pay b 


HUBBARD 
P.S.—Outjits are my 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


723 
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Vehicle made. 
— one per- 
sonas with two, he Springs 
honathon s and shorten accordin « to the weight they 
carry. verry : well adapted” to rough country 
roads and ne drives of cities Manufactured and 
sold byall theleadingCarriage Builders and Dealers 
Henry Timken, Patentee, St. Loui is. Mo. 


Easiest a 
Ridesas —— 





ca Fishing and Please Bua 


36 in 
Boats built fo. 


Pras OWELL 4 DgU 
a Ww. 7 Wieviewe & Bro. 


Manufacturers, 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
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PLACES 


h tee Sel and Sera e: 
#4 fase CHESTNUT 8T., P PItLa. ry 
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AcQENST: STOVES and RANG #6, and 
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On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and a great 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in THe 
SuNDAY ScHOOL Times, January 19, 1884, Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen, 

Mr. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred 

The same, bound in either gold and black, or 
pay | crimson and blac 15 cents each, or 

e 

Copy righ hted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell's justly famous system of indexing is 
applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
tothe plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It isso complete, in fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the ndex, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes. By 
this system the names me ee ete. Shown 
onthe map,are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 2. Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, etc.) from 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
Though this index is the leading*feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, prjnted, and colored. 

The price is chea sone for scholars as well as 
teachers to be supplie It would be cheap at double 
the price channel Itt has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
pat a and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


_ 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS A re the Best. Send 


for Illustrated Cata. 
W. ATL EK Bu RPE & Co., Philadelphia, 


EeoNw) NY In the GARDEN, The Best Seeds, 
SE E FED Ss [NEY aD und Requisites.at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY DREEK, 714 Chestnut St.Phila 
DOUBLE BEST in 
HARPOON HORSE HAY FORKS#: he world 
—— tree, Pennock M’f’g Co., Kennett Square,Pa, 
rHe BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
BNGINES, T H R ESH ER S SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hullers 
(Suited te all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pam 
ond Prices to The Auitman & Taylor Co.. Monsfleld, 








DO YOU WANT A DOG? 

lf so, send for DOG meee’ 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, 
roo engravings of different breeds, 
| open they are worth, and wanes ¢ 
D 


uythem. Also, cuts of p, o> 
az nishing Goods of ail kinds iene 
S tions he Training Dogs and Bieed- 
nf ing Ferrets. Mailed for 1o cts. 
Som, PHILADELPHIA 


ELPHIA EENNELS, 
237 8. 8th St. Philad’s. 
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nds—made e av Ornamental. Aise manufarturera + 
wiROn Tsai wit ENGINES, BUCKEYR FORCE PUMER, 
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MAST, FOOS & 00., Springfield, Obie 
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RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS, 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


A Party will leave Philadelphia 


TUESDAY, JULY 22, 


FOR A 


Grand Summer Trip 
of Nineteen Days, 


through the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys to Wat- 
kins’ Glen; Niagara Falls; Toronto; the Thousand 
Islands; Alexandria Bay; the St. Lawrence River 
(with all its famous HKapids); Montreal; Quebec; 
the Falls of Montmorenci; ake Memphremagc 

a Complete Kound of the White Mountains, wit ) 
visits to the Crawford, Fabyan, and Profile Houses, 
excursions through the White Mountain and Fran- 
conla Notches, and a Night on the Summit of Mount 
Washington; Boston; New York, ete. 


Call or send for a Descriptive Circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


(Under Continental Hotel.)  __ 


~ CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


(6th Season.) Two minutes’ walk from beach. First- 
Class in all its ideas MD. CA Fire escapes and 1 1. 
drainage. Address M HILL, Drawer No. 


Established tap and 
wushet THE SHELDON. ,£n!0rxc? ane 
Ocean Grove, N. J. tity by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 14 hours from New 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadel hia, 10 
minutea from Long ranch. Recommended by most 
celebrated physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
steam heat. /ussenger elevator. Iron fire escapes. 
Wonder, ul Rowine crcestan spring. High, dry land; air 
filled with the mingled ozone from the — and cold 


breezes from thesea. ect drainage. alaria. No 
=. ‘Terms moderate. Open ali the ear. Cir- 
culars, culurs, WELCOME KE. SH ELDON, Owner and anager. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery in vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
qoartnons location of hotel elevated and desirable; 
first-class ‘accommodation for 300 people; all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kind o rational amuse- 
ment, with cuisine moexcelied, Terms moderate. 

Address A. J. MICHENER Owner and Prop’r. 








Snodgrass, 
M urray & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


Gentlemen's Light Weight Cloths 


Fine Serges, Biue Flannels, 
Homespuns, Bannock burns, 
Thin Checks, White Cheviots, 
Fancy Plaids, Mixed Cassimeres, 
Overchecks, White Flannels, 
Neat Stripes, Thin Corkscrews, 


Fi ; 
New Mixtures, | ne & Fine Diagonals 


SAMPLES BY MAIL. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS-RETAIL, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


ONLY A POSTSCRIPT 


To the large and strong statements we 
have recently been making to the public. 
In every point of the Clothing trade 
for Men and Boys we offer the best. 
Holding the largest stock of the best 
goods, we offer everything upon a basis of 
price that consults the buyer's interest. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 


. corner Sixth and Market. 


=. Looking Glasses, 
Paintings, 
yi Engravings, and 
Etchings. 


FRENCH-PLATE 
j MIRRORS ONLY. 
OIL PAINTI we, wees injured or faded, restored to 
¥ oxiginel peony: 

EXQU isitk. Pict A FR Es. 
ALL ik ROGERS GROUPS, 
Ranging in price from a0 oe $25. Catalogues on 


BEAUTIFUL BE BRI DAL GIFTS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED 0 the new book hea 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE'S MEDIA ACADEMY. 


YOUNG MEN AND 

Thirteen miles from Broad | Sn Station, Pune elphia. Ft 2.. . each way daily between 
Media and Philadel — Students admitted and classified at any time. ‘Sil T Students board in the School with 
the Princi T Experienced men waiters. ms for one or two Students, all nicely and 
god coni rely furnished, Fixed price covers every expense, even books, etc. No extra charges, except for 
Music. No examination for admission. Fifteen experienced Teachers, all men and all lrg Six 
Harvard. two Li 4! one ty 4 Special opportunities for apt scholars to advance rapidly. jal drill for 
dull and back war ys. ns or Students may select any studies, or choose the reguiar ene ish, Scientific, 
Business Classiont, or Civil ienginesting Course, or parts of different Courses. —~ gut pa Students not kept 
y 





par 
back by defective classification. Conditioned ¢ ‘ollege Students of any class tutored oung men whose early 
education has been neglected gp row ne private 

Studenta fitted at Media A gademy are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, University of Virginia, Williams, Columbia, Dickinson, Stevens Institute of 
hows > y, Troy and Boston Polytechnic Schools. 

ledin Academy has a Physical and a Chemical Laboratory, a fine Gymnasium, and a large ball field. 

Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Library in 1883. Apparatus doubled in 1883. A Graduating Class in 
Commercial oe every year. Twelve Students fitted for College and admitted in 1883. 

The Health Record of Media bas few parallels. Media has seven churches, and a Temperance Charter 
which prohibits the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

For New I[liustrated Circular of Media ae py | address the Principal and Proprietor. 
_SWITHIN c. SC. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and . AM. (Harvard College Graduate), MEDIA, PA. PA. 





ASK FOR BURT’S SHOES 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


PIT PERFECTLY. Superior in Siyle 


WARRANTED. 


Vienna, 1873. 
Paris, 1878. 


GENUINE BURT SHOES 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children, have the full name stamped on 
the Sole and Lining of each Shoe, 


Easy on the Feet. 


Paris, 1867. 
Philadelphia, 1876. 





AND ARE 
WARRANTED 


TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 








EDWIN C. BURT & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORE. 
IE AND LOCAN. 


SELL AT SIGHT. Knowing that immediately upon the 
boat Pictares would be hurried upen the market, which as portraits would be 
we have decided to let the publishers of them compet, 
' 















Fea ONE TO FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


paign. wT. those unfit for laborious work or desirious themselves 


we offer an easy work 
displayed. SPECIAL 
OFFER, Eoewiag that every pair we cont out wi!l bring us many Sonnease orders we 
irty dares. Send back this aan Ton eae r 


this last offer as your immediate friends will gladly take the Tees at full price “J 
DOLLARS even if you do nothing further. we pS ao however to ive a large order as soon as 
ples. CK & CO., 12° Cortiandt Street, New York. 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. ‘This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound im cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


you the sam 














condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can | 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 





SRE ee are 


book of the age. sgn 











| Ad J ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILt 
get valuabie information rree in the new 
Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, — 


w. J. Academy, Bs eton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
roonis; kind home; table. Preparation tor coll 
or business. Payment as fon day of entrance. Special 
terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb | Alien, B.A. (Eng.) 
HONOGRBAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 


betand illustrations, for beginners, sept on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHI C INS’ PITUTE, Cin’ti, O. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITU TE, 








A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia, For c os 9 address the Prin., 


irs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Mrs, Hyde's Home School 2," P=" 


Elegant grounds. Beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. Fall term begins Sept. 15, 1884. 
Send for circular to Mrs. J. G. HY DE. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four yes" 


women. Laboratories, cabinets, and artgallery. Li- 
brary of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 @ year. 
Address Miss BLANCH ARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls, No. 1325 
North Broad Street, yee ge Will begin its 
4th year September 10th ‘or circulars and 
information address REBECC CA E. JUDKINS, 

At home Mondays. rincipal. 


HAvEsrorp COLLEGE, PA., | 9 MILES 
from Philadelphia, on the Pa. R.R. THos,. CHASE, 








| LL.D., Pres’t. Undercare of Society of Friends. Classi- 
| cal and Scientific courses. 


Application for admission 
may now be made. For catalogueaddress Prof. ISAA 
SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


WESTERN RESERVE. ACADEMY, 
Hudson, Obio, 
Under the direction of 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland. 
a for EWTON B.. to 


NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. __ 


Summer School of E Elocution, 


Grimsby Park, Ont.. Canada (10th season). 
Cool, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 





resort, 35 miles w est of Niagara Falls. Thorough and 
practical instruction. Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates. Send for full descriptive circular to NATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA TORY, , Philadelphia. 


Wells College for Young Ladies. 


Au » Cayuga Lake, N. 

FULL (¢ ‘OL Ra TEGIATE: © ourse of Study, Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location ‘unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Sep- 
tember 10, A594; Send for catalogue. 

E. Ss. FRISBEE, D.D., President, 


OGONT Z School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year of thisSchool 
(Chestnut St. Seminary), the second at Opens. 
Jay Cooke's beautiful country seat near Philadelphia. 
will cOmmence September 24th. 
Principals—MiIssEs BONNEY and DILLAYE, 
BENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
telegrams to York Road Station, North Penna. k. RB. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OF 10. 
An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instrnetions in all departments of Music. 
with a thoreugh and Systematic course of 
» and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efliciency. Fall term begins Sept.ist. Send for catalogue. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, “o"se7¢r) Mase. 
fijtieth Year. 

Buildings admirable in appointments. Thorough!y 
repaired and rooms refurnished during past year. 

Situation charming. Sanitary conditions perfect. 
GROUNDS ample. All necessary accessories to excel- 
lent work. 

Instruction by trained teachers on the most ap- 
proved methods. Special attention paid to development 
of character and que ution of manners. Terms very 
moderate, &20.000 Scholarship Foundation. 

Address D. ' w. Abercrombie, A.M., Prin. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific col- 
lections, with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. S. L. Caldwell, D.D., President. 
WA __ Teachers to fill lucrative posi- 

—~tions in all parts of the country. 
School Boards ee d with successful teachers. 


Correspondence solicited. Nerthampton Teach- 
ers’ cera Lock Box 6 64, » Northampton, Mass. 


| Halloo! | 
Book Agents, iiicsnptine 


attractions recently offered 3 the L | T £ R A R Y 
rices. 


Marvel 
Revolution ? yescos., pase 
logue, 100 s, free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub- 
lisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Taos. W, Kyox. all others 10 to 1. Author- 

ized, Authentic, ‘Impartial, Co the Best and Cheapest. 

500 ages % 1.50, he like wildfire. 5 per cent. ew 

At Out vee. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, ete., to 
=» PUSLISSIAG — Martiord, Soe. 























Democrats and Republicans 








Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday Schoo! Times in good | , 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 


We want the name of every Democrat and Repub 
lican in the U S. Send me the address of ten leading 
ones with 25 cents, and I will send you Beautiful En- 
gravings of the Candidates, 14 x 18 inches, worth $1.00. 


| Address LAWSON’S ART STORE, 
x 92. Crisfield, Md. 


“WSIS FREETER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2 to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thas ore trustworthy. Should, however. an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently insertea, " 


the refund wo subscribers any money that they lose wb 
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